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with  par  licular  reference  to  the 

SPLCI/Ju  AlthAS  oj?  AJJj..'dlTA 

fart  l. 

The  ^simulation  ©f  a  land  program  on  a  broad 
scale  clast  take  cognisance  of  tenure  conditions  with 
respect  to  land*  One  aspect  of  the  tenure  problem,  in- 
volws  i&nd  tenancy  and  ©wne-raMp*  This  io  the  nor© 
evident  aspect*  Other  aspects  arc  equally  important* 
In  Canada  these  problems  did  not  develop  during  the 
present  generation  but  are  in  jmrt  the  out  cox  .e  of 
various  policies  that  becn>~©  apparent  only  after  con¬ 
federation*  Particularly  is  this  evident  in  the  three 
prairie  provinces* 

There  has  lately  been  a  growing  interest  in  the 
problems  relating  to  land  tenure  ouch  as  farx:  tenancy 
and  absentee  ownership  of  it&rginal  and  subi  ar<  inal 
lands,  various  aspects  of  renting  and  leasing  systems* 
the  sociological  results  of  certain  ay  ate.  a  of  tenancy 
and  the  effect  of  certain  system  .a  of  land  tenure  on 
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tii©  productivity  of  agricultural  lands,  Ihea©  are 
only  a  few  arid  perhaps  the  more  important  points  that 
]  ay  c oi,e  to  tiie  fore  in  a  discussion  of  land  tenure* 

Canadian  Government  land  policies  in  the  ■ 'eot  have 
made  the  private  ownership  of  land  their  prlimry  ©In¬ 
jective*  We  shall  later*  see  how  successful  thee©  pol¬ 
icies  have  been*  Since  private  ownership  of  land  2ms 
played  such  a  large  part  in  the  test  it  may  ho  well  to 
review  the  nature  of  private  property  in  land  as  it 
applies  to  the  problems  on  hand* 

a  convenient  way  of  looking  upon  property  in 
land  is  to  visualize  it  as  a  bundle  of  rights  and  cor¬ 
relative  duties.  When  a  person  assu  es  title  to  a 
piece  of  land  he  takes  for  granted  certain  rights  as¬ 
sociated  with  ownership*  H®  also  recognizes  that  cer¬ 
tain  right®  are  retained  by  the  sovereign  power,  hot 
only  that*  but  a  particular  owner  is  required  to  ab¬ 
stain  from  excam i sing  his  right?  in  ouch  a  way  as  to 
infringe  upon  the  legal  rights  of  others,  for  in¬ 
stance,  a  person  has  a  perfectly  legal  right  to  cul¬ 
tivate  his  own  land  as  2xe  chooses  so  long  as  his 
i  ethods  of  cultivation  do  not  interfex*©  with  his 
neighbors  -  as  long  as  he  prevents  the  spread  of  weeds 
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froi  his  fam  to  others,  prevents  soil  drifting,  etc# 
ilie  rights  of  the  sovereign  power*  include  the  right 
of  taxation,  the  right  of  eruliHMit  domain  and  those 
rights  v/hich  be  exercised  by  the  State  under  its 
police  power  to  protect  the  public  welfare*  So  ac¬ 
tually,  an  individual’s  property  rights  are  limited 
mid  are  constantly  becoming  i  ere  limited  because  of 
state  action  in  regard  to  control  ©f  the  supply  of 
agricultural  products  by  crop  control,  control  of  the 
spread  of  weeds,  insects  and  disease,  licensing  leg¬ 
islation,  and  in  other  ways*  In  Canada  private  pro¬ 
perty  in  land  nay  be  said  to  be  a  part  of  the  bundle 
of  rights  that  exist  between  absolute  social  or  public 

property  and  absolute  private  property. 

1 

iy  and  1  o rehouse  look  upon  property  as  not  con¬ 
sisting  of  physical  things  but  as  an  exclusive  right 
to  the  use  of  things.  leasing  property  io  relinquish¬ 
ing  for  the  life  of  the  contract  one b  rights  to  the 
personal  use  of  it*  Ownership  in  property  is  looked 

upon  us  a  bundle  of  rights  -  an  exclusive  right  to 

2 

the  use  of  an  economic  good.  Ashby  goes  a  step 

1*  Kly  H.T.  and  Morehouse,  R.W.  Elements  of  Land 
Scoaoi  ics* 

2.  Ashby,  A.W*  "The  Relations  of  Land  Tenure  to  the 
Econoroic  and  Social  neve  lop  ent  of  Agriculture"  Int. 
of  A;;r*  Leon*  rroc.  1936  x>.  39. 
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further  in  saying  that  tenure  in  land  involves  vm re 
than  a  ri  jht  to  simple  exploitation  of  the  resour ces 
of  the  soil.  It  involves  the  exploitation  of  labor* 

The  various  visits  and  correlative  duties  assoc** 
iated  with  property  rights  heard  had  a  slow  growth. 

They  have  all  had  a  cm  non  btghelag  in  the  public 
domain. 

The  manner  in  which  the  public  domain  has  been 
annexed  and  disposed  of  was  dependent  upon  mny  fac¬ 
tors.  Economic*  geographical*  political  factors,  turn 
factors  relating  to  the  social  development  and  culture 
of  m  country  have  all  played  their  part.  At  different 
periods*  these  factors  have  played  different  roles. 

In  many  of  the  ancient  civilizations  the  title 
to  most  of  the  land  ms  held  by  the  sovereign  and 
administered  and  leased  out  by  him  or  his  represent¬ 
atives.  In  Egypt*  under  the  warrior  priest  kings* 
the  ruler*  and  simultaneously  the  central  state 
authority*  obtained  almost  all  lands  ao  a  patrlc.rch- 
ittl  dorm irv  to  be  administered  according  to  a  given 
achei  e .  luch  of  the  land  was  worked  by  compulsory 
labor,  home  was  rented  out  on  a  crop- share  ox*  cash 
basis.  In  some  casco  nobles  received  titles  to 


<*s«* 

la xge  estates  subject  to  the  pleasure  of  the  sever* 
eign*  This  led  to  enduring  hereditary  possession  of 
lar,  e  tracts  of  land  and  private  ownership.  I  .eao* 
potamia  developed  similarly*  indent  home  gave  much 
of  its  conquered  territories  to  colonists  developing 
a  system  of  private  property.  T’here  were  also  large 
scale  sales  to  large  enterpreneurs  who  exploited 
their  estates  by  working  then  with  slave  or  a  e«a» 
biimt  ion  of  slave  and  mvge  labor*  In  addition  tlnare 
ms  also  a  system  of  0ub>«leasing  to  tenants* 

In  many  of  the  civilisations  {  e.g**  Eastern 
Europe )  parallel  with  a  development  of  hereditary 
ownership  in  land  was  hereditary  serfdom  Even 
with  the  abolishment  of  serfdom,  vestiges  of  this 
system  resoaln* 

The  principle  of  the  inalienability  of  the 
public  domain  ms  adopted  I  y  f ranee  beginning  in 
IMS*  .  oat  European  countries  followed  suit  until 
by  the  19th  century  the  validity  of  the  principle 
was  widely  recognised*  A  movement  arose  where1  y 
large  tracts  of  public  land  that  had  passed  into 
private  hands  by  usurpation  were  recovered  by  the 
state.  The  french  revolution  played  a  great  part 
in  accelerating  this  movement • 


«*£>«. 


In  sops  countries  a  large  portion  of  the  landed 
property  of  princely  houses  w&©  returned  to  it* 
puMIo  dmmln  by  bilateral  treats*  a®  in  Oenaay. 
f runes  and  ..vain  returned  mseh  l&ts&  to  the  public 
dorain  simple  legl&Iat&aB*  itie  losers  were 

t2*e  church  a«&  the  nobles-,  the  Intention  iiae  been 
and  i®  still  to  turn  thee©  1  erg#  tract©  into  bi«U 
freehold  parcel*  operated  by  pe&aants«  ~ 

the  tsiiidine  eat  tto*  pt^lie  dermis.  i»  (nee) 
so:a? tries  co.- t  slated  of  sis, pie  with  or 

vlf&eut  ar.  :ad  fore#  in  the  rmm  of  a  ml $r* 

las  right  to  exploit  the  land  me  aftea  delegated 
to  Mm*  per  asm  or  of  petsaae. 

After  the  first  acquisition  of  the  public  da  .uia 
every  effort  me  made  to  dispose  of  it  by  sale  or 
gift.  "ids  central  ait  me  to  pet  the  lend  occupied 
and  in  use  as  soon  as  possible..  i^end  not  used  \mo 
a  liability  rather  than  aa  asset.  Occupation  \ma 
neceae&xy  to  r stein  it. 


l 

ecent  press  reports  (  'ebnwiry,  194:))  indica-.e 
that  in  Spain  the  process  is  being  reversed.  ,  states 
that  had  been  legislated  into  the  public  do  ai. . 
Ixifere  and  during  the  late  f.peniah  Civil  far  are  nev 

being  returned  to  their  for  er  owners. 


Gouu tries  whie u9  like  Canada,  had  developed  trail o- 
v  ortation  oyster  is  out  of  all  proportion  to  their 
in-mediate  needy,  were  anxious  to  fill  the  land  with 
ae tilers  to  use  the  newly  acquired  transportation 
spate,  .s,  provide  markets  for  the  products  of  the 
industrial  areas  and  to  provide  taxable  resources. 

Ike  syetes .  of  settling  the.  land  varied#  one 
policies  followed  were  often  indefinite  or  con¬ 
flicting*  ~ven  so,  certain  regulations,  if  follow¬ 
ed  -would  have  done  much  towards  systematic  colon¬ 
ization* 

*  But  in  ik©  long  run  political  airs  bowed  to  geog¬ 
raphical  and  economic  forces,  good  laws  f  ailed 
through  bad  or  inadequate  legislation,  a  hole  ms 
found  in  every  legislative  fence,  and  either  through 
legislation  or  in  spite  of  it,  the  frontiers;  .an,  the 
nan  on  the  spot,  got  Ms  own  way.  There  is  perhaps 
no  aspect  of  public  policy  in  which  the  gulf  between 
air  and  policy  result  is  so  wide  as  in  the  handling 
of  public  lands* n  i 

In  Horth  America  the  need  for  settlers  dom¬ 
inated  land  policy*  But  the  socio-cultural  ideas 
of  the  time  provided  the  background.  The  da  oc- 
ratic  nineteenth  century  wanted  m  all  landovmero 
and  moulded  its  land  policies  to  achieve  this 
result. 

1 

Heaton,  nerhert.  Enc.  of  Soc.  oc.  Vol.  12, 

p-  619. 
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The  large  ranchers  with  favorable  leaseholds  had  to 
make  way  for  the  homesteader  mid  his  plow.  The 
north  u  erica  Tree  oil  lei  .ocrats  of  the  ‘United 
-tales  carried  the  doctrines  of  natural  rights  and 
equality  of  opportunity  into  the  land  discussion  and 
found  there  a  cure  for  poverty,  A  systen  of  mmXl 
landowners  would  check  land  speculation.  This 
would  prevent  the  accumulation  of  large  estates 
and  aixoultaneously  a  landless  proletariat. 

The  principal  ms  that  the  land  had  to  he 
settled  and,  because  of  the  temper  of  the  ti..es, 
free  grants  see:  ed  the  desirable  policy*  They  were 
even  rare  desirable  when  hedged  round  by  conditions 
demanding  residence  and  improvement  •  Land  would 
thus  attract  the  poor  but  willing.  They  would  pay 
for  tlie  land  by  suffering  the  disco  forts  of  pion¬ 
eer  life,  that  little  capital  they  had  would  help 
develop  the  country*  The  foundation  for  an  ow> i cr¬ 
ops  rator  system  of  tenure  vmo  set. 

In  sck  e  of  the  British  colonies  -  Canada  and 
Australia  -  a  system  of  perpetual  quit-rent  grants 
was  instituted  but  was  unsuccessful.  Settlers  were 
tew  and  scattered.^  j earxwhiio »  quit-rents  were 
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difficult  to  collect  and  were  not  paid*  To  ret  .edy 
this  situation  a  policy  was  introduced  whereby  land 
was  sold  at  a  " sufficient  price”  -  sufficient  to 
provide  passage  money  for  laborers  to  pay  for  pub¬ 
lic  works  and  to  prevent  laborers  from  buying;  land 
until  some  years  of  selling  their  labor  and  thrift 
had  put  money  in  their  pockets*  This  played  a 
great  part  in  the  settlement  of  Mew  Zealand  and 
Australia*  It  slight  have  played  a  great  part  in 
the  settlement  of  Canada  had  it  not  been  for  the 
generosity  of  Ter  next  door  neighbor,  the  United 
States,  To  attract  settlers  it  had  to  be  at  least 
as  generous*  Therefore  it  followed  the  American 
example  of  land  preemption  rights  and  cheap  land 
to  almost  anyone  who  wanted  to  buy. 

The  Antipodes  were  influenced  in  their  land 
policy  to  a  great  extent  by  economic  and  geog¬ 
raphic  considerations.  Leasehold  played  an  im¬ 
portant  part  pai'tly  because  of  the  early  i  port- 
ance  of  the  pastoral  industry  and  partly  because 
of  the  unsuitability  for  cultivation  of  large 
sections  of  the  land.  Leasehold  j  ade  legal  the 
pastoral  occuimtion  of  crownlands  pending  their 
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complete  alienation  in  smaller  farms*  It  regular¬ 
ised  the  relations  between  squatter  and  government* 
offering  security  of  tenure  for  a  fixed  number  of 
years  to  the  farmer  and  yet  kept  the  ultimate  dis¬ 
posal  of  the  land  in  the  hands  of  the  latter*  It 
assisted  the  rancher*  He  did  not  have  to  have  a 
large  amount  of  capital  tied  up  in  land*  the  loss 
of  possible  income  fro®  land  sales  was  in  effect 
a  subsidy  for  the  development  of  the  cattle  and 
sheep  industries. 

with  the  approach  of  almost  uni  halted  grants 
of  land  to  settlers  in  Canada,  and  the  United  tatee 
various  proble  ~a  had  to  be  net.  They  were  diffic¬ 
ult  and  detailed.  What  would  be  the  merit  approp¬ 
riate  unit?  'What  should  be  the  Conditions  of  res¬ 
idence  and  Improve!  .ant?  Should  settlement  be  di¬ 
rected  towards  restricted  areas  or  should  it  be 
unrestricted?  If  land  mxB  to  be  sold  what  was  the 
beet  method  of  sale?  The  United  states  put  forward 
certain  solutions  while  Canada  adopted  then,  mod¬ 
ifying  then  in  the  light  of  United  States  ex¬ 
perience  and  the  different  conditions  to  be  net 
with  in  Canada. 


■  ■ 
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ffOKLS  Of  Lf\im  ThMIW.: 

The  development  of  forma  of  land  tenure  has 
generally  been  paralleled  or  preceded  by  develop¬ 
ments  in  the  economic,  political  -or  social  sphere* 
These  in  turn  are  influenced  by  the  character  of  a 
people  and  their  past*  ims,  although  various 
nations  may  have  similarities  in  their  land  systems 
they  will  often  be  found  to  he  derived  from  a  vast¬ 
ly  different  se,tt//tg. 

At  different  periods  in  the  world* s  history 
and  in  different  countries  land  has  been  looked  upon 
in  different  ways*  The  tiller  of  the  soil  is  mainly 
concerned  with  use  and  maintenance .  How  or  where 
he  can  produce  his  own  livelihood  is  tie  major  con¬ 
sideration.  The  speculator  may  look  at  it  in  terms 
of  what  is  sol  etix.es  called  "unearned  increment”  • 
Some  imy  1  ok  upon  It  in  terms  of  social  prestige* 
Where  property  rights  confer  or  restrict  rights  of 
citizenship,  property  elements  may  pl&y  a  greater 
part  than  ii mediate  agricultural  considerations. 
Often  a  combination  of  these  factors  has  been  the 
predai  Inating  influence* 

Any  international  discussion  of  systems  of 
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land  tenure  roust  be  affected  by  the  fact  that  social 
arid  cultural  factors  as  well  as  economic  and  polit¬ 
ical  all  play  their  part  in  tire  development  of  a 
tenure  pattern,  different  countries  in  different 
ou~  tores  and  epochs  have  developed  different  tenure 
systems  to  meet  different  conditions,  hash  adapted 
their  tenure  system  to  their  own  conditions  and  for 
their  own  purposes,  io  generalise  would  bo  difficult 
arid  perhaps  misleading. 

hriniavdo^  explains  that  in  a  rough  way  one  may 
proceed  from  the  more  collective  tenure  and  extensive 
cultivation  (or  use)  of  land  to  the  more  individual¬ 
istic  and  intensive,  in  early  cultures,  the  radius 
of  movements  of  the  primitive  hunters  and  nomnds 
was  necessarily  large  relative  to  the  size  of  t  .eir 
social  units  because  of  the  small  part  played  by 
labor  in  the  exploitation  of  their  flora  and  fauna, 
fith  the  develop,  ent  of  more  intensive  uses  of  land 
there  is  a  tendency  for  a  development  of  localized 
plots  and  fields  whose  size  and  use  is  governed  by 
a  variety  of  factors  -  fertility  of  soil,  natural 
protection  from  the  elements  or  foes,  availability 
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of  water  or  fuel,  It y  to  transport a tl on 

facilities  such  as  a  strea  ,  uad  others*  In  these 
areas  of  intensified  utilisation  of  land*  tenure 
plays  a  more  important  role  for  the  individual  than 
in  the  i.ore  extensive  oyster  in  where  hunting  or  per* 
haps  grassing  were  the  chief  uses  rads  of  the  land, 
l  ost  tenure  systems,  down  to  the  rise  of  the  private 
property  concept,  had  southing  in  coi.xion,  the  more 
apparent  characteristic  “being  that  no  one  could  say 
of  a  particular  piece  of  land,  "This  is  mine" *  To 
describe  the  development  of  different  systems  of 
tenure  in  this  manner,  is  however,  misleading*  .lucli 
an  explanation  does  not  take  into  account  all  the 
varying  influences  that  play  their  part  in  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  tenure  systems  in  different  countries  nor 
does  it  explain  the  differences  as  between  countries* 
The  experience  of  one  nation  has  only  a  limited  ap¬ 
plication  to  the  land-tenure  system  of  another  nation. 
The  land  tenure  oyster  in  Canada  r;iay  be  considered  to 
be  a  further  development  of  the  land-tenure  system, 
of  .urope,  particularly  Great  iritain,  tttt  one  would 
;>ave  difficulty  in  tracing  its  evolution.  The  British 
system  lias  been  developed  under  a  set  of  complex 
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drew  stances  different  from  those  that  have  affected 
Canada* 

for i /.a  of  land  tenure  im&  he  classified  accord¬ 
ing  to  different  criteria  and  for  different  purposes* 
-  ■■■road  criterion  would  be  a  division  between  public 
and  private  ownership*  This  is  the  first  step  in 
uxvap  classifications.  Xu  a  oceiprehensiv©  proems  of 
land  use  planning  where  shifts  and  adjustments  in 
the  use  of  land  are  to  be  made  to  adapt  apiculture 


to  changed  conditions,  it  is  important  to  recognise 
the  different  land-owning  agencies,  public  and  pri¬ 
vate  and  to  secure  their  co-operation.*  The  ownership 
pattern  will  in  this  case  largely  determine  the 
character  of  the  land  planning  program*  Ashby  uses 
the  criterion  of  exploitation  of  labor  on  land.  He 
argues  that. 

In  the  economic  sphere  it  will  be  obvious  that 
one  of  the  do*  inant  seta  of  factors  in  social  evol¬ 
ution,  bo tli  as  a  result  and  cause,  is  to  be  found  in 
the  relations  between  systems  of  land  tenure  and  sys¬ 
tems  of  exploitation  of  labor*  One  of  the  moot  im¬ 
portant  facto  in  connection  with  land  and  land  tenure 
is  that  there  is  no  system  of  exploitation  of  land 
which  is  not  self-destructive.  In  moot  of  the  phases 
of  human  society  there  could  not  have  been  exploit¬ 
ation  of  labor,  unless  systems  of  land  tenure  held 
provided  opportunities  for  such  exploitation  and  in¬ 
deed  guite  often  had  arranged  to  expedite  it.  lie 
chief  reasons  for  arrangement  of  land  tenures  in  cer¬ 
tain  for  a  are  that  they  provide  for  related  forma 
of  exploitation  of  labor.” 
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"indeed  ideas  and  facts  of  human  sui>eriorities 
and  inferiorities,  ideas  and  systems  of  social  etrat 
ification,  ideas  and  systei  -S  of  exploiting  whole 
groups  for  the  i  .etaphysioal  ends  of  *’the  state"  or 
of  exploiting  the  socially  inferior  for  the  i  ystie&l 
ends  and  purposes  of  a  date  or  •civilization1 * * * 5  which 
is  conceived  as  consisting  entirely  of  the  a*  all 
superior  group,  have  all  entered  into  the  determin¬ 
ation  of  oysters  of  land  tenure*.  But  simple  plain 
exploitation  of  the  labor  of  the  needy,  landless  or 
socially  inferior  for  the  material  benefit  of  those 
in  control  of  the  land,  without  any  mystical  object¬ 
ive  of  the  privileged  and  even  without  atfcer.pt  to 
show  any  form  of  moral  justification,  is  sufficient 
to  account  for  many  systems  of  land  tenure."  x 

i  one  end  of  the  tenure  scale  Ashby  place®'  the 
strict  feudal  form  with  slave  labor  and  all  it  ir.  -  ' 
plies,  and  at  the  other  the  strict  socialization  of 
land  with  remuneration,  according  to  effort  and  with¬ 
out  recognition  of  ownership.  Between  these  two 
extremes  are  many  variations.  Ashby  has  listed  the 

more  Important  ones  keeping  in  mind  the  forms  and 

2 

degrees  of  exploitation  of  labor*  Ashby* a  rather 
broad  classification  can  be  further  compressed  as 
follows i 


1 
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(1)  The  Feudal  System 

(2)  .  Estate  aya terns  with  share 9  cash  share, 
and  cash  tenancy 

(o)  Owner  occupation  and  cultivation 

(4)  Public  ownership 

( 5 }  Group  ownership 

Phase  groups  all  differ  in  the  degree  of  ex¬ 
ploitation  of  labor*  Further#  the  interest  of  the 
actual  tiller  of  the  soil  in  the  land  he  cultivate# 
varies.  The  rights  associated  with  different  classes 
vary  under  the  different  f&mm  of  tenure. 

The  people  who  tilled  the  soil  under  the  feudal 
systems  were  tenants  of  various  classes  most  nuner* 
ous  of  which  were  the  villeins.  They  had  certain 
rights* '  Each  held  a  tract  of  arable  land  usually  of 
about  thirty  acres  besides  a  share  of  the  neadowland. 
They  also  had  the  right  of  pasturing  their  stock  upon 
the  carrions  and  of  cutting  wood  in  the  forest.  How¬ 
ever#  the  villein  was  just  short  of  a  slave.  He  ms 
attached  to  the  land  he  tilled  and  could  not  leave 
without  the  lord* s  consent.  He  could  be  sold  with 
the  land  but  not  apart  from  it.  Furthermore  he  had 
to  give  a  certain  portion  of  his  labor  to  the  cult* 
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Ivation  of  hie  imm% er’s  fields.  This  was  in  addit¬ 
ion  to  the  payment  of  various  taxes* 

The  lord  of  the  i:a nor  {the  unit  in  the  feudal 
system  in  England)  kept  control  of  his  land  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  sovereign.  In  return  he  had  to  per¬ 
ron:.  certain  duties  chief  of  which  were  the  collec¬ 
tion  of  taxes  and  the  providing  of  military  support. 

The  charac tariet ics  of  estate  systems  vary  wider 
different  conditions.  But  they  all  have  something 
in  common.  Is  all,  a  large  area  of  land,  usually  in 
one  Bloch,  is  worried  By  tenants  under  various  agree¬ 
ments,  A  variation  is  tihen  the  estate  is  worked  By 
direct  labor.  All  for*  o  are  worked  under  close  super¬ 
vision  of  the  landlord.  They  vary  as  to  the  respect¬ 
ive  contributions  of  % he  landlord  and  tenant*  Under 
all  for.  is  the  tenant  provides  the  labor  of  himself 
and  often  of  his  family.  Under  the  cropper  system, 
he  provides  little  else.  In  this  case  the  landlord 
provides  stock  buildings,  machinery  and  seasonal 
labor.  Even  his  living  expenses,  which  are  looked 
upon  as  an  advance  upon  the  year’s  operations,  are 
provided. 
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In  the  estate  symet .a  other  than  the  cropper 
system,  and  the  estate  w  .1121  direct  labor,  the  tenant 
adds  more  than  merely  his  labor*  In  addition  he  may 
provide  all  or  some  machinery,  livestock  and  seed* 
hie  buildings  are  usually  provided  for  Mm* 

The  tenant  *  s  interest  in  the  land  varies  under 
the  different  systems.  The  cropper  system  is  little 
more  than  a  contract  for  the  year’s  labor,  in  the 
various  forms  of  short  period  tenancy,  the  operator 
lias  little  incentive  to  take  a  long . run  view  in  re- 
garde  to  the  operations  of  the  land  he  cultivated. 

His  crops  are  limited  by  the  supervision  of  the  land¬ 
lord*  Following  Ashby’s  line  of  thought,  these  sys¬ 
tems  were  adopted  because  they  were  found  to  be  Hie 
most  convenient  ma nner  of  exploiting  labor* 

Owner  occupation  and  cultivation  implies  that 
the  operator  is  his  own  capitalist,  entrepreneur  and 
to  a  greater  or  lesser  degree  provides  Ms  own  labor. 
He  may  transfer  some  of  his  capital-providing  func¬ 
tion  to  some  one  else  by  means  of  mortgagee  or  other 
credit  assistance*  But  his  aim  is  to  dispense  with 
this  as  soon  as  possible  and  be  his  own  capitalist. 
Ashby’s  group  which  he  callB  "estate  system  with 
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direct  labor”'  is  really  owner  occupation  send  cult¬ 
ivation  with  the  difference  that  the  estate  owner 
contents  hir  self  with  the  functions  of  capitalist 
and  entrepreneur*.  Someth  es  in  fact,  he  perform 
only  the  function  of  capitalist*  The  owner  operator 
in  the  western  hemisphere  usually  employs  some 
labor  but  a  section  tmm  would  hardly  be  called  an 
"estate”  •  Allowing  Ashby’  o  line  of  thought  we  May- 
say  the  owner  operator  is  not  only  the  exploiter 
but  also  to  mum  extent,  the  exploited. 

Public  ownership’  may  be  either  state  or  mun¬ 
icipal*  occupancy  may  be  by  the  individual*  res¬ 
ulting  in  individual  tenancy  or  use,  or  by  a  co¬ 
operative  or  co-partnership  group  occupation  and 
use.  Public  ownership  of  land  implies  exploitation 
of  agricultural  labor  for  the  purpose 3  of  the  state. 
The  Soviet  Union  provides  perhaps  the  best  present 
example  of  this  type  of  ownership*  The  large  state 
farms  are  similar  to  the  estate  system  with  direct 
wage  paid  labor.  Private  ownership,  which  includes 
the  collectives  and  individual  farters,  is  subject 
to  the  pleasure  of  the  state.  Perhaps  nowhere  else 
has  the  state  used  its  sovereign  power  in  regard  to 
the  land  question  for  better  or  for  worse  as  much 
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In  tribal  (clan  or  group)  occupation  there  is 
use  without  recognition  of  ownership*  Here  ‘the  land 
r~ay  be  used  and  the  crop  ousted  by  the  ccmi~unity  %& 
a  whole  or  the  land  ray  be  apportioned  for  the  use 
and  benefit  of  one  individual  without  recognition 
of  ownership  of  land*  The  latter  case  in  effect  may 
be  similar  to  owner  operation  of  land* 

aefineaents  in  this  classification  cmy  be  i.ade 
by  further  defining  the  contributions  mde  to  prod.* 
action#  the  privileges  end  rights  associated  with 
the  occupancy  of  the  land#  and  the  returns  made  to 
the  various  agencies. 

The  important  thing  in  land  tenure  systems  up  to 
comparatively  recent  tines  was  the  successful  exp¬ 
loitation  of  the  labor  of  others  by  the  appropriation 
of  land  by  a  successful  minority.  Only  because  of 
the  possibilities  of  exploitation  mid  successful 
appropriation  was  it  possible  to  have  feudal  estates 
and  plantations  worked  by  slave  labor.  Even  with 
the  passing  away  of  slave  labor#  the  appropriation 
of  land  was  still  an  effective  means  of  exploiting 
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Tenancy  in  the  older  civilisations  has  been 
known  as  lone  as  we  have  written  history*  Its 
glaring  defects  have  to  a  large  extent  been  recog¬ 
nized.  In  the  old  world  cos  tea  has  played  a  large 
.art  In  defining  the  responsibilities  of  landlord 
and  tenant.  A  hereditary  tenancy  which  is  in  part 
a  relic  of  the  feudal  system  has  done  much  to  stab¬ 
ilise  landlord- tenant  relations. 

In  Canada  and  the  United  States  the  widespread 
use  of  tenancy  as  a  immm  of  ©pemiing  l&ad  is  of 
comparatively  recent 'origin.  In  Canada  particularly 
the  problem,  of  tena ney  came  to  public  notice  only 
when  aggravated  by  to  depression. 

',/hen  there'  is  an  abundance  of  good  land  ob¬ 
tainable  at  a*  moderate  or  nominal  price  there  is  no 
problem  of  tenancy.  Before  the  better  lands  of  the 
west  were  taken  up  by  settlers,  the  vast  majority 
of  the  farmer©  were  owner  operators.  True,  even  at 
that  time  there  were  ran y  renters*  But  to  thorn,  it 
was,  usually,  merely  a  step  in  the  agricultural  lad¬ 
der.  Starting  out  no  a  hired  man,  the  young  man 
could  hope  to  rent  a  farm  and  then  purchase  one  by 
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hard  work  and  thrift.  At  the  present  time  the  final 
rung  of  the  agricultural  ladder  semis  mere  difficult 
of  attainment  and  even  &wi&  who  had  reached  the  goal 
of  private  ownership  of  land  have  sunk  hack  into  the 
position  of  renters. 

The  expansion  of  tenancy  has  been,  m  great  that 
the  United  states  Government  has  taken  measures  to 
check  its  evils,  if  not  its  actual  growth.  For  this 
purpose  there  was  appointed  a  special  m President's 
CoL^lttee* *  to  investigate  the  problem  and.  present 
reconnendati ons .  In  Ms  letter  of  transmittal  to  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  the  President  a-  .p- 

hasized  that  the  desired  base  of  operator*- owner  ship 

1 

was  disappearing.  Over  a  i>eriod  of  a  half  a  century 
the  tenancy  rate  has  Increased  from  25  per  cent  to 
40  per  cent  going  as  high  ao  70  per  cent  in  sore©  of 
the  better  lands  of  that  country. 


1 

*The  , Ulricas  drear:  of  the  family-size  fan.., 

owned  by  the  family  which  operates  it  has  become  more 
and  core  remote*.  The  agricultural  ladder,  on  which 
an  energetic  young  man  night  ascend  from  hired  i  an 
to  tenant  to  independent  owner,  is  no  longer  serving 
its  purpose." 

(75th  Congress,  1st  Cession,  House  Document  Ho.  149; 
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Vue  .rsihLeu  ti  ere  as  defined  by  the  .  resident  is  one 
ox'  insecurity  of  tenure  As  such  it  covers  a  field 
larger  than  ;  ere  tenumy  -  -as court  ty  of  tenure  is 
not  exclusive  with  the  tenant  faraer.  It  is  one  of 
the  basic  prablttss  of  land  tenure* 

ho  the  united  3tutes  the  owner  -operators  equity 
in  his  holdings  is*  ou  the  average*  42  per  cent. 
Ccniparabte  infoja&atioct  could  not  be  obtained  for 
Canada*  llie  positiaa  of  tne  m/ner-  operator  carrying 
a  largo  debt  loud  is*  in  relation  to  security  of 
tenure,  little  better  in  uany  oases  titan  that  of  the 
tenant  fanner*  decent  legislation  has,  to  seine  degree 
increased  security  of  tenure  for  the  owners  operator  • 
Van  funglain  has  s  ...i  c  pertinent  rmurlew  in  his 

discussion  of  the  agricultural  ladder  and  the  increase 

2 

in  tenancy*  he  states  that  it  is  Go.-.etjUaes  considered 
that  high  land  values  defer  mmership  and  therefore 
increase  tenancy  rates-  high  tenancy  rates  prevail 
in  regions  of  high  land  and  high  fuu  values  because 
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it  requires  more  years  for  the  prospective  "buyer  to 
aocia  ulate  enough  fuMs  to  make  Ms  first  payment  on 
o.  fan.  in  these  regions  than  it  requires  in  regions  of 
lo.,er  Ian:'  and  frs»  vr-lrro.  United  States  figures 
show  that  the  average  age  of  fan-  are  acquiring  fare*® 
is  rising*  This  however  cannot  b©  considered  serious 
beoause  the  fasms  they  puraib&ee  are  ©£  higher  value 
tlian  was  forr.erly  the  case.,  bge  at  first  ownership 
is  therefore  perhaps  not  the  heat  measure  of  rural 
progress  and  should  not  receive  raj  or  emphasis.  De¬ 
ferred  ownership  might  actually  hasten  the  day  of  final 
m^nership,, 

Because  of  the  higher  lend  values  it  is  no  wonder 
that  ...  rchaees  are  mde  later  in  life.  This  also  would 
explain  the  higher  average  indebtedness  of  farmers*  it 
is  not  reasonable  to  assure  that  an  average  individual 
starting  with  iittle/iir  an  average  lifetime,  ach¬ 
ieve  the  complete  ownership  of  a  valuable  piece  of 
property  -  the  farm  -  end  at  the  same  time  enjoy  the 
standard  of  living  and  the  freed or  of  say,  the  city 
worker*  Ordinarily  the  everage  operator  purchasing 
fan.  property  h  th  a  reasonable  a.  .ount 

of  thrift  and  hard  work  he  can  in  time  have  a  clear 
title  to  th»ut  property.  .conoidc  and  agricultural 
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depression,  however,  rake  it  difficult  for  him  to 
relieve  himself  of  his  indebtedness*  .  s  depression 
continues  ll  a  Uf.' icultioo  are  intensified.  The 
probable  result  is  that  the  operator  descends  t o 
the  tenant  class  or  at  "best  is  only  nominally  an 
owner-  opera  tor . 

- .  factor  that  is  rarely  mentioned  or  at  least 
not  appreciated  is  tlxo  fact  that  good  homesteads  are 
no?;  comparatively  scarce.  s  long  as  good  homesteads 
were  available  this  had  the  effect  of  acting  as  an 
alternative  to  tenancy.  Thus  the  tenant  that  is  at 
present  temporary  might  earlier  have  been  a  home¬ 
steader  and  proprietor  of  loud «  dien  good  land  be¬ 
comes  scarce  and  land  values  rise  tenancy  tends  to 
increase.  On  some  of  the  better  farming  lands  in  the 
united  States  70  per  cent  of  the  operators  are 
tenants* 

Another  factor  that  is  likely  to  be  important, 
but  which,  in  Canada,  hae  not  been  investigated,  is 
that  the  tenancy  picture  i3  augs  ented  by  the  presence 
of  numbers  of  landlords*  relatives  renting  land.  Re¬ 
latives  (particularly  sons  and  sons- in- law)  who  ex¬ 
pect  to  obtain  the  farm  they  are  now  renting  by 
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inheritance,  are  in  a  different  pouitio n  from  the 
ordinary  tenant*  security  of  tenure  is  assured  and 
any  improvements  nude  are  far  tlm  operator 1  s  own 
good*  .\i  though  grouped  in  census  figures  with  other 
tenants  it  will  readily  be  re  cognised  that  problems 
usually  associated  with  tenancy  will  be  absent. 

the  Maor  i  can  and  Canadian  ideal  is  the  f  amily 
operated  and  owned  farm.  It  is  this  attitude  which 
has  played  a  large  part  in  the  land  policies  of  the 
two  respective  governments.  The  general  view  is  that 
ownership  of  land  is  economically  and  socially  more 
desirable  than  tenancy  and  in  particular  that  owner¬ 
ship  creates  a  greater  incentive  to  economic  effort 
arid  enterprise  than  the  most  secure  fon.  of  tenancy. 

hie  problem  of  tenant  farming  is,  simplified, 
merely  an  extension  of  the  problem  of  owner  cultiv¬ 
ation  of  land,  io  the  various  problems  attendant  upon 
the  owner  operation  of  land  is  added  the  additional 
problem  of  the  tenant.  Therefore  farm  tenancy  i3  a 
problem  of  good  farming  and  a  problem  of  good  land- 
lord-tenant  relationships.  On  an  o  .nor- operated 
farm  the  various  factors  contributing  to  success¬ 
ful  farming  may  be  grouped  under  two  headings  - 
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the  owner-operator  anti  the  land.  The  various 
factors  affecting  the  owner- operator  are  as  follows: 

(l)  The  knowledge  of  agricultural  practises 
necessary  for  that  particular  type  of  farm  which  in¬ 
cludes  not  only  the  knowledge  of  operating  the  fart, 
as  a  production  plant  tut  also  as  a  business  enter¬ 
prise. 

{2)  Tim  debt  burden  assured  by  the  operator 
at  the  beginning  of  Ms  career. 

(3)  The  capital  invested  by  the  owner-operator 
and  the  method  of  distribution  amongst  the  various 
factors  of  production. 

l.o  following  factors  mast  be  considered  under 
the  heading  of  "laud" 

(1)  The  physical  and  chest  leal  characteristics 
of  the  soil  coupled  with  climatic  cha racterlsties 
which  limit  its  productivi oy. 

(2)  The  size  and  organization  of  the  farm  con¬ 
sidered  as  an  economic  far:,  unit. 

(3)  locational  feature®  associated  with  distance 
to  market  and  social  services* 

(4)  Other  factors  such  as  available  water  supply 
which  tend  to  assist  the  productive  process  and  make 
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the  farm  more  tenable . 

These  problems  beeone  more  complicated  on  the 
tenant  operated  fam  because  of  the  addition  of  a 
third  factor  -  the  tenant* 

Th©  reason©  for  the  increase  in  f&nu  tenancy  are 
many  and  varied*  thm  pfi maagf  reason,  for  the  large 
increase  in  recent  ye arc  has  been  the  general  agric¬ 
ultural  depression  and  resulting  economic  instability 
But  the  roots  are  to  be  found  in  factors  inherent  in 
the  land  policies  of  the  country* 

Restrictions  in  the  homestead  ami  pre-emption 
policies  limited  most  operators  beginning  their 
operations  to  one  or  two  quarters  of  land*  With  the 
further  development  of  methods  of  production,  and 
increasing  competition  this  size  of  farm  was  found 
to  be  inadequate  in  many  sections  of  the  country.  In 
the  meantime  land  values  had  risen  and  expansion  was 
difficult.  Hie  only  way  the  size  of  farms  could  be 
increased  in  many  cases  was  by  renting  additional 
land.  Another  result  of  the  free  land  policies  was 
tiial  In  i  any  oases  they  proved  defective  as  a  means 
of  heaping  the  land  In  the  ownership  of  those  who 
worked  it. 
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I-any  hoioeateadera  were  chiefly  concerned  with  an 
early  sale  after  they  had  proved  up  their  land  and 
after  land  values  had  risen.  In  addition  policies 
for  the  disposing  of  the  public  domain  to  railways,, 
land  companies  and  others  in  large  grants  hod  permit¬ 
ted  the  acquisition  of  large  areas  often  kepi  for 

S/><z  c-  cc  d 

speculation  purposes*  1 er iodic  booms  have  caused  the 
disposal  of  these  lands  at  greatly  enhanced  prices 
and  resultant  depressions  have  caused  to  lose 

their  purchased  farms  and  sink  to  the  status  of  ten¬ 
ants*  notwithstanding  soma  attempt  to  direct  settle¬ 
ment  the  oyster,  of  disposal  of  public  land  adopted 
did  not  prevent  many  from  filing  on  or  buying  infer¬ 
ior  lands  with  consequent  unfortunate  results.  Over¬ 
expansion  in  land  and  machinery  (often  at  peak 
prices)  coupled  with  inadequate  credit  facilities 
have  caused  u&ny  to  lose  their  holdings  and  become 
tenants.  These  factors  and  combinations  of  these 
factors  have  all  played  their  part  in  increasing 
tenancy. 

The  family  operated  and  owned  fan:  has  been  the 
goal  rauxdxedfnr  in  Canada.  The  chief  attraction  is 
security  of  tenure.  Tenancy  has  been  regarded  as  a 
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f ori-  of  insecure  tenure*  However,  with  %  rower  ad¬ 
justment  of  leases,  and  the  definition  of  the  res¬ 
ponsibilities  of  landlord  arid  tenant ,  there  is  no 
reason  why  security  of  tenure  cannot  to©  obtained, 
l  ost  of  the  other  factors  -which  are  generally  koam 
as  defects  of  tenancy  may  be  corrected  in  a  properly- 
constituted  fart-  lease* 

hefects  in  tenancy  systems  ©re  mmy  and  varied* 
Formmst  amongst  them  is  insecurity  of  tenure*  FJPqsl 
this  stem  out  all  the  defeats  ems2|  associated 
with  tenancy*  The  greater  the  insecurity  of  tenure, 
the  more  evident  are  the  defects  of  tenancy* 

i’orei  ost  amongst  these  defects  is  the  early 
exhaustion  of  the  natural  resources.  With  the  short 
ten:  leases  co  non  in  Canada  and  the  United  States 
there  is  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  tenant  to  ob¬ 
tain  as  large  a  return  as  possible  during  the  period 
of  tenure  without  regard  to  future  production.  The 
tenant  with  a  two  year  lease  can  ill  afford  to  plant 
any  tiling  but  cash  crops.  A  rotation  has  no  place  in 
his  system*  The  result  is  ine vitally  a  rapid  de¬ 
pletion  of  soil  resources. 
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..  erhaps  the  most  serious  social  aspect  of  wide¬ 
spread  short  term  tenancy*  particularly  in  the  United 
states,  is  the  low  standard  of  living  comma n  aiu-ongat 
the  tenants*  Crowding  in  bleak*  unattractive  houses 
of  poor  construction  is  common.  Chronic  undernourish¬ 
ment  makes-  these  families  readily  subject  to  disease... 

bhort  term  leasee  lead  to  migratory  population. 
Incessant  movement  deprives  these  people  of  normal 
part ic ipa t i on  in  social  activities*  The  children 
particularly  are  affected,  because*  with  periodic 
interruption  of  their  schooling  they  suffer  not  only 
fro x.  economic  but  also  mental  insecurity. 

i-any  of  the  pr  obleajs  we  associate  with  tenancy 
can  be  corrected  in  an  equitable  rental  contract.  It 
was  previously  mentioned  (p.  28)  that  the  problem  of 
tenancy  was  merely  the  addition  of  the  tenant  to  the 
problem  of  good  farming*  The  owner- ope ra tor  is  re¬ 
placed  by  the  tenant.  The  factors  that  affect  him 
as  an  operator  of  land  are  similar  to  those  of  an 
owner- operator.  The  factors  affecting  the  land  are 
the  oa  e.  The  additional  problem  arises  from  land¬ 
lord-tenant  relationships.  The  place  whore  these  re¬ 
lations  are  formalized  and  where  the  defects  of  ten- 

« 

ancy  could  be  remedied  is  in  the  rental  contract* 
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lient&l  contracts  are  usually  classified  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  manner  in  which  the  rent  is  paid,  mmuier 
by  cash  or  by  share  of  the  produce  *  Census  informat¬ 
ion  on  tenancy  in  Canada  is  classified  on  the  basis 
of  cash  tenancy,  share  tenancy ,  and  cash-  share  ten¬ 
ancy,  Th is  applies  to  renting  for  cultivation  pur¬ 
poses*  In  eat ern  Canada  grazing  leases  axe  usually 
cash  rentals* 

In  the  landlord- tenant  relationship,  each  is  try¬ 
ing  to  get  the  .-ax toil,  benefit  from  the  association* 
The  farm  lease  is  an  aita  pt  to  i.aintain  an  equitable 
distribution  of  agricultural  produce  between  landlord 
and  tenant,  figures  for  e stern  Canada  dealing  with 
the  number  of  tenants  operating  under  a  satisfactory 
fan*  lease  are  not  available-  What  little  inf  del¬ 
ation  is  at  hiind  seems  to  show  that  many  tenants  op¬ 
erate  v/ith  little  more  them  an  agreement,  uoi-eti-.es 
verbal,  to  crop  the  land  for  a  }  eriod  of  year's  with 
302.3  form  of  payment  •  According  to  the  Census  of 
Canada  (1931),  i  any  leases  are  for  tv/o  and  three 
years.  This  does  not  apply  to  grazing  leases-which 
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are  generally  for  longer  periods  of  tine. 

Therefore,  recognising  the  fact  that  tenancy  is 
on  the  increase  in  the  west,  there  is  a  definite  need 
for  recognising  the  responsibilities  of  the  two  prin¬ 
cipals  concerned.  In  the  last  analysis  fan:,  tenancy 
is  merely  one  form  of  division  of  the  productive 
process  in  agriculture.  The  manner  in  which  the  var¬ 
ious  functions  in  the  productive  process  are  made 
binding  should  be  present  in  the  rental  contract* 

The  first  requirement  of  a  rental  contract  or 
lease  is  that  it  should  be  in  writing.  This  provides 
a  means  for  a  careful  consideration  of  the  respons¬ 
ibilities  of  both  landlord  and  tenant .  A  verbal  lease 
gives  no  security  of  tenure  beyond  one  year  and  is 
likely  to  be  entered  into  without  careful  .planning 
for  the  oper?  tion  and  maintenance  of  the  farm.  like¬ 
wise  this  form  does  not  encourage  the  best  practises 
on  the  part  of  the  tenant.  In  the  written  lease 
there  should  be  adequate  provision  for  soil  conser¬ 
vation  and  improvement.  To  provide  for  an  equitable 
distribution  of  receipts  the  contributions  of  the 
landowner  and  tenant  should  be  carefully  exa  ined. 

In  all  forms  of  tenancy  the  landlord  provides 
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the  land  as  a  part  of  the  production  process.  In 
the  vest,  buildings,  fences ,  wells  and  other  imp¬ 
rovements  of  a  pena&nezrt  nature  are  also  supplied 
by  the  landlord .  He  pays  the  taxes,  although  pay 
rent  of  taxes  uaay  be  explicitly  included  as  a  charge 
on  the  tenant  in  a  cash,  or  slmre-eash  rental  agree* 
i.ent.  Beyond  this,  the  amount  of  his  contribution 
to  the  productive  process  varies,  ;-.xtrei;:.e  cases 
where  the  landlord  provides  nothing  but  the  land 
without  improvement s  of  any  Hind,  or  ky  montrast, 
where  trie  tenant  provides  nothing  but  his  labor,  are 
rare  in  ..'e stern  Canada*  t’ypicully  the  land  baa  some 
ix x- rove: .exits  *  gracing  land  has.  been  fenced,  crop 
land  has  been  cultivated-.  A  lease,  implicitly  or 
explicitly,  contains  a  provision  providing  for  the 
maintenance  of  fences  and  iaprwraKents  of  a  pern* 
anent  nature  such  as  buildings,  wells  and  springs, 
and  grounds  (lawn,  shelterbelt,  etc.)  The  respon¬ 
sibility  for  the  maintenance  of  improvements  of 
a  per  anent  nature  varies  as  between  different 
rental  contracts.  Management  usually  lies  entirely 
with  the  tenant  except  in  so  far  as  his  activities 
conflict  with  \?hat  is  generally  considered  to  be 


good  fanning  practice* 

The  contributions  of  what  b©  tern  ..ed  fixed 

and  variable  capital  vary*  By  capital,  is  meant 

the  ordinary  day  to  day  costs  of  productions,  this 
would  include  the  coot  of  hired  labor,  repairs,  bin¬ 
der  twine,  harvesting,  threshing  and  Hauling*  la 
some  contracts  the  landlord  supplies  the  coed*  In 
others  he  pays  part  or  all  of  tit©  threshing  mid  truck¬ 
ing  bill*  Depending  upon  cirois&ataaoea,  tlx©  contri¬ 
bution  of  the  landlord  varies* 

ihs  tenant’s  first  contribution  is,  of  course, 
hie  labor.  Com©  forms  of  tenancy  (cropper  ays  toss) 
may  be  considered  merely  as  contracts  for  labor  in 
which  the  tenant  supplies  nothing  but  tlx©  labor  of 
himself  and  his  family,  the  landlord  supplying  every¬ 
thing-  else,  including  the  food  and  clothing  of  the 
tenant  and  his  family*  However,  in  the  Canadian  West, 
the  tenant  usually  supplies  more  than  merely  labor*  A 
typical  form  of  share  lease  in  the  m»t  is  on©  in 
which  the  landlord  supplies  nothing  but  the  land  and 
improvements  and  th§  tenant  supplies'  seed,  livestock, 
and  l  ,aonlii$©y  sufficient  to  carry  on  all  the  farm 
practices  to  their  logical  conclusion*  Different 
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variations  of  this  typical  form  have  already  been 
mentioned.  Provision  is  usually  made  for  the  ob¬ 
ligatory  following  of  certain  recognised  agricult¬ 
ural  practices,  but  often  does  not  specify  the  type 
of  crops  to  be  grown. 

Greater  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  problems 
of  farm  leases  in  the  United  States  than  in  Canada, 
because  of  the  greater  prevalence  of  tenancy  and  the 
fact  that  it,  agriculturally,  is  an  older  country 
and  the  shortcomings  of  tenancy  have  made  themselves 
more  apparent.  In  appendix  A  are  copies  of  suggested 
forms  for  farm  leases  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  The  important  features  common  to  all  are 
as  follows; 

1.  The  agreement  is  in  writing. 

2.  The  legal  description  of  the  land  rented  is 
given. 

3.  The  contributions  of  both  landlord  and 
tenant  to  the  operation  of  the  farm  are 
specifically  mentioned. 

4.  The  amount  and  method  of  payment  for  the 
use  of  the  land  is  decided  upon. 

5.  Para  practises  to  be  followed  are  enumerated. 

6.  The  term  of  the  contract  is  definitely 
mentioned. 
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.'he  pur^oae  of  the  Cam  Imam  should  to 
x  e,  Ail.-rigo  t/i-e  rolrtlo&s  of  landlord  aisd  tenant  and 
a%  tesu^t  to  i&i  stein  tot.o 
iture  and  return. 
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THK  GBOCrBAHiXC  SETTING 

fills  section  will  deal  with  the  territory  now 
known  as  the  previaces  of  l  anltoba,  ^askatchewaii 
and  alberta*  Of  Canada  *  a  total  area  of  3,894, 860 
aquare  bailee  these  provinces  eonprise  753,49?  s|iar@ 
ktlea  or  50*4  ..  *c*x  of  their  total  area  of 

455,160, joO  acres,  199,1 >4,  00  acres  are  suitable 

o 

for  agricultural  product  ion*  ■ 

Hie  variety  and  variableness  of  climate  and 
soil  influenced  greatly  the  ,  mmer  of  disposition  of 
the  public  doi  adn  and  the  developm  ent  of  tenure 
conditions. 

ever  the  whole  of  this  region  there  are  great 
differences  in  climate  and  soils*  the  highest  mean 
summer  tempera tyres  are  to  "to  round  in,  the  approx¬ 
imate  area  bounded  on  the  north  by  a  line  drawn  from 
ledicine  Hat  to  uinnipeg  and  on  the  south  by  the 
International  Boundary*  (See  figure  1*) 

1 

Census  of  Cenada,  1951. 
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Avara q*  Lean  Winter  Temperature  °F< 
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Average  Mean  Eraser  Temperature  °F. 
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-he  i  ean  suuJtter  leuper;ufcure  decreases  as  one  .  ;oes 
roug  ly  narth^e&sit  and  south- wool  fruu  :  edioine  Hat* 
The  hipest  maun  winter  temperature  is  found  in  the 
south-east  comer  os  hlberta  and  decreases  to  its 
lowest  point  at,  roughly,  tiie  northern  tip  of  tise 
-as^ateiievms-i,aiiitooo.  boundary*1  (,-ee  figure  2*} 

!ihe  .■  orth-ea&twaxd  sweep  of  Um  isotherms  has  per* 
rioted  se 1 tinmen t  to  yo  farther  north  in  Alberta, 
tuan  in  ^j^atchemn,  and  i'artiier  north  in  hash- 
atchewan  tmm  in  li&i&itoha*  in  normal  years  most 
regions  have  sufficient  moisture  for  crop  needs, 
nevertheless,  next  to  the  length  of  die  frost  free 
period,  precipitation  is  the  nest  important  lixJLt- 
xng  factor  in  western  agriculture*  in  areas  of  low 
precipitation  (sec  figure  b.)  where  crop  production 
is  always  carried  on  with  minimum  conditions  of 
i-Oisture  in  mind,  any  downward  variation  r eans 
crop  failure. 

1 

hate  spring  and  early  fail  frosts  are  coi  non 
and  t)iis  coupled  with  late  maturing  varieties  of 
cereals  played  a  large  part  in  discouraging  early 
settlers.  Tiie  con >arntively  small  amount  of  prec¬ 
ipitation  *(  si  all  as  cot. wared  with  that  in  .Hastens 
Canada)  also  tended  to  di scourage  early  settlement# 

in  ” Over  the  whole  of  this  prairie  region  i  ;ois*» 
ture  is  scanty.  The  annual  precipitation  i3  20 
inches  or  leoo."  laokintosh  "The  Geographic 
Jetting."  p.  13. 
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3  Important  as  the  rate  of  '{.roc  ip  if  at  Ion  la 

IbStoU-thu-h  filberts, 

the  rate  of  evaporation,  Uai  : jxteiy arc.  l  of  low 
I  rocipitatioii  are  characterised  by  high  rates  of 
evaporation,  This  reduces  the  amount  of  mixture 
available  for  the  use  of  crops  and  is  an  important 
factor  in  dividing  the  crop  history  of  the  drier  sec¬ 
tions  into  "'good'  or  15 had®  years, 

Ihe  variableness  of  cliimtic  conditions  is  one 
of  the  chief  11:  .iting  factors  in  agriculture  in  eot- 
crn  u&oada  and  agricultural  production  must  of 
ity  adapt  itself  not  only  to  certain  noma  of  ell  ate 
but  also  of  climatic  variability, 

iSam  soils  of  the  Great  Plains  or  "pmirie8 


region  of  iforih  'America  are  olmracterised, 

"by  (l)  the  presence;,  on  a  mm  horizon  of  the  soil 
section  or  profile,  of  a  zone  of  alkaline  salt  tM* 
ulation,  usually,  not  exclusively,  llff#  carbonate, 
and  ( 2)  a  relatively  dark  surface  soil.  As  a  rule, 
the  surface  colour  becomes  lighter  and  the  zone  of 
alkaline  salt  aoc simulation  occurs  at  shallower  depths 
as  one  goes  fro i .  the  areas  of  heavier  to  those  of 
lighter"  vainfcXU  The  soils  of  the  region  are  cons¬ 
picuously  high  in  the  essential , plant  foods,  nitrates, 
lire,  and  potash,”  (Ibid  p,  SO* } 

The  soil  mp  shown  ia  highly  'generalised,  and 
excludes  the  tmrked  variations  which  occur  within  the 
general,  ©oil  belts,  Thera  is  a  great  complexity  of 
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soils,  varying  fro.  soils  that  are  highly  fertile,  to 
those  useless  for  agricultural  purposes* 

In  general  the  darkness  of  a  soil  is  an  indic¬ 
ation  of  its  nitre  ;e»  content  and  its  fertility.  The 
more  productive  soils  in  watern  Canada  are  all  dark. 
Ti:c  darker  soils  are  associated  with  certain  cltra&iie 
and  vegetation  conditions  found  in  the  park  belt. 
Prairie  soils  vary  from  a  fairly  dark  to  a  light 
brown.  These  are  associated  with  mmller  annual  pre¬ 
cipitation  and  a  crass  cover* 

The  primary  1  halting  factor  in  the  west  that 
hr* 8  side  it  difficult  to  establish  a  stabilised  ag¬ 
riculture  is  its  geographic  variability.  Local 
differences  play  an  important  part  in  deciding 
whether:  a  settler  has  chosen  a  "pood*  location  or 
not.  Slight  variations  in  soil  and  topography  my 
i  can  the  difference  between  a  crop  or  no  crop  at  all. 
But/) most  .Important  geographic  characteristic  la  its 
variability  of  climate*  killing  frosts  are  eo a  on 
late  in  spring  and  early  in  fall*  In  fact  tills  is 
the  rain  reason  why  early  settlers,  with  their  late 
maturing  varieties  of  grain  sliu  nod  the  west, 
succession  of  years  with  a  comparatively  long  frost. 
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free  period  may  be  followed  by  a  late  spring  or  early 

fall  frost  doing  tremendous  damage.  But  the  year  to 

\  \  > 

year  variations  in  rainfall  are  the  chief  factors 

limiting  agricultural  production.  The  combination 

\:^S 

of  lack  of  min  during  critical  periods  in  the  crop 
season  with  hot  drying  winds  rapidly  depletes  the 
soil  isolators.  Since  agriculture  over  many  parts  of 
the  west  is  carried  on  close  to  the  minimum  condition* 
necessary  f  or  success,  the  variability  of  climate 
particularly  of  rainfall  is  of  utmost  importance. 

This  variability,  particularly  where  cereal  growing 
is  attempted,  leads  to  a  low  percentage  of  occupied 
lands,  a  low  density  of  population,  a  high  percentage 
of  abandoned  farms  and  a  return  to  less  intensive  types 
of  agriculture  such  as  grazing.  On  the  other  hahd, 
this  same  variability  will  keep  the  speculative  soul 
on  the  land,  planting  his  crop  year  after  year  sat¬ 
isfied  if  he  gets  bach  a  little  more  than  his  seed 
(he  hasm.v  /s  been  able  to  obtain  relief)  waiting 
for  a  bumper  crop*  He  looks  back  on  the  bumper  years 
of  1915,  1927  and  1928,  when  he  was  "sitting  pretty" 
and  ecKpects  them  again.  "All  we  need  is  rain"  is 
his  eternal  plaint.  The  tragedy  of  it  is,  that  in 
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all  probability,  he  will  get  rain  and  the  saise  pro¬ 
blems  which  make  the  “Brought*  areas  wlrnt  they  are 
today  may  again  have  to  be  faced  unless  a  vigorous 
land  policy  fully  recognizing  the  climatic  back¬ 
ground  is  put  into  effect* 
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AORICULTUB/vl,  KmdE&TIO® 

The  expcuiston.  of  settlement  to  the  wee%exm 
United  States  focussed  attention  on  what  ras  known 
as  Rupert’s  Land*  in  Canada-*  the-  population  in  the 
.estern  States  vsb  increasing  by  leaps  and  bounds* 

In  Rupert’s  Land,  there  me  a  mat  aspire  about  wMsh 
little  was  known  with  no  agricultural  settlements 
except  along  the  Red  River.  In  the  United  States 
settlements  were  well  sewei  with  transportation 
facilities.  To  reach  hod  River  the  rest  feasible 
route  was  via  the  United  States.  There  ms  agitation 
in  the  United  states  for  annexation  of  these  vast 
uninhabited  western  j>lains.  In  Canada  the  president 
of  the  Canadian  Executive  Council  declared  that  the 
western  boundary  of  Canada  should  be  the  Pacific 
ocean.  The  British  and  Canadian  Govern  eats  Imd  to 
do  something. 

Since  Rupert* o  Land  was  under  the  control  of 
the  Hudson1  o  Boy  Coxipany,  a  Select  Cor„  it  tee  on  the 
Hudson’s  Bay  Company,  was  appointed  in  1867  in 
England  to  investigate  the  i latter.  In  part  its  en¬ 
quiries  dealt  with  the  question  of  the  suitability 
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for  agricultural  settlement.  There  were  two  div¬ 
ergent  views  expressed,  one  that  the  country  was 
unsuitable  for  agricultural  settlement  and  the  other 
that  it  was*  the  individuals  who  expressed  the  first 
point  of  view  were  generally  more  intimately  con¬ 
nected  with  the  country  than  those  who  said  it  was 
suitable.  However,  imnj  of  the  former  were  biased 
in  their  views  being  connected  with  the  Company. 


sir  George  Simpson,  the  Governor  of  the  Company, 
ms  im&erstandably  of  the  opinion  that  no  part  of 
the  Hudson’s  Isay  Gempasiy  territories  were  suitable 
for  settlement*  He  laid  greatest  emphasis  on  un¬ 
certainty  of  crops.  Speaking  of  the  Bad  River,  he 
said  the  country  ms  not  adapted  for  settlement, 

"on  account  of  the  poverty  of  the  soil,  except 
for  the  banks  of  the  Red  River.  The  banks  of  the 
river  are  alluvial  and  )jroduce  very  fair  crops  of 
wheat;  but  these  crops  are  frequently  destroyed  by 
early  frost,  there  is  no  certainty  of  the  crops. 

e  have  been  under  the  necessity  of  importing  grain 
within  these  last  ten  years  from  the  United  States 
and  from  Canada,  for  the  support  of  the  establish¬ 
ment.  "3* 


1 

i  acklntoah,  V.  .  Prairie  Settlement:  Geographic 
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•ir  John  Richardson,  the  Arctic  explorer,  em¬ 
phasized  the  lack  of  transportation,  the  while  con¬ 
sidering  prairie  soils  inferior  to  alluvial*  He 
believed  that  settlement  must  mit  till  a  trans¬ 
portation  ©yster  and  markets  wore  develexjed. 

-hose  with  little  personal  knowledge  of  the 
country  sometimes  gave  exaggerated  reports  of  its 
possibilities,  hr*  Richard  Ring,  who  had  been  to 
the  retie  stated,  that  ,.„e«t  of  the  west  m  arable. 

V,  lth  these  conflicting  opinions  the  Colonial 
Office  decided  to  send  Captain  John  Palliser, 

"to  explore  that  portion  of  British  Borth 
America  which  1  es  between  the  northern  branch  of 
the  Elver  .Saskatchewan  and  the  frontier  of  the  United 
states  and  between  the  Red  River  and  the  Rocky  foun¬ 
tains  and  to  record  the  physical  features,  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  soil,  its  capability  for  agriculture, 
the  quantity,  and  quality  of  timber  and  any  indicat¬ 
ions  of  coal  or  other  minerals. 

£ 

It  is^hio  explorations  regarding  the  possibility 
of  agricultural  settlement  tliat  we  hear  about  today. 

In  the  light  of  what  we  know  now  of  the  three 
Prairie  Provinces  it  might  be  well  to  review  some  of 
the  more  pertinent  of  Captain  Pslllser*  s  observations. 
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Captain  I  alliser  divided  the  whole  of  the  region 
into  two  ./arts,  the  "fertile  belt®  arid  the  *oei  i-arid 
desert® •  The  former  w  the  wooded  and  park  area  and 
the  latter  was  the  treeless  or  *  true®  prairie.  The 
treeless  prairie  he  described  as  the  northern  fringe 
of  the  Great  A&eric&n  desert* 

"fallioer’ o  Triangle®,  in  reality  an  irregular 
pentagon,  foiled  tlie  dividing  line  between  what  he 
considered  the  -fertile®  and  "arid"  belts* 

* this  line  marks  the  boundary  of  two  natural 
divisions  of  the  country#  vis*#  the  ancient  forest 
lands'  and  the  true  prairie  district,  f©  the  north 
of  tills  .  ine  generally  there  is  timber,  a  good  soil 
for  agricultural  purposes  up  to  54°  north  latitude, 
and  superior  pasturages  to  the  south  there  is  no 
timber,  the  soil  is  sandy  with  little  or  no  admixture 
of  earthly  natter  and  and  the  pasturage  is  inferior* 
Exceptions  of  course  may  be  found#  as  for  example  in 
the  neighborhood  of  swamps  and  gullies,  where  the 
soil  and  pasture  are  better.  The  entire  absence  of 
wood  is  felt  by  the  l&ins  Indians  during  the  sever© 
months  of  winter*  During  the  stumer  they  use  as  fuel 
the  bones  and  dung  of  the  buffalo,  but  in  the  winter 
they  are  obliged  to  retreat  to  the  borders  of  the 
rivers  where  they  can  obtain  wood*"^ 

.  allioer  took  into  consideration  difficulties 
of  transportation  but  he  did  not  advocate  the  building 
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of  an  all  British  railway  line*  He  assu.  ed  that 
incoming  settlers  would  follow  the  line  of  the  Great 
IxsJtees  to  the  extremity  of  l*ake  Superior  and  then 
cross  overland  to  the  3t*  Paul-Hed  River  road*  As 
late  as  1871  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  l  anitoba  in 
a  pamphlet  giving  advice  to  Emigrants,  advised  taking 
the  lake  route*  The  settlers, 

*iasy  ship  from  Coillagwood  to  Duluth  mi  L&k® 
superior#  thence  by  rail  to  ter  dnus  at  Red  River, 
and  fra  thence  by  prairie  road  or  eteanbeat 
*  International*  or  *3e£k£xk9*  The  latter  (lade) 
route,  is  probably  most  direct  and  convenient***  1 

It  is  not  necessary  to  consent  further  on  M&liis- 
er*s  often  quoted  report.  duff  ice  it  to  say  that  the 
report  «apimsi2ed  the  fertility  of  the  land  adjacent 
to  the  north  Raohatchei/aR  Liver  and  in  a  belt  from 
50  to  100  miles  east  of  the  Rocly  Mountains  to  the 
south  and  the  aridity  of  the  south  central  prairie* 
Other  expeditions  followed* 

In  1853,  an  expedition  under  Professor  H*  Y* 

Hind  .as  sent  out-  Generally  speaking,  he  considered 
the  treeless  portions  of  the  sec©  &  prairie  level  as 


1 

8 pence,  Thoiao ;  l  anitoba  and  the  llorth  test  of 
the  Dominion*  Its  Resources  and  Advantages  to  the 
It  vagrant  and  Capitalist  -  1871. 
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unstated  for  at.ri cultural  settlement. 

On  the  basis  of  these  reports  it  is  acoall  wonder 
that  the  J&inburgh  Review  ms  led  to  conclude: 

:;Ii  would  be  an  Intolerable  evil  if  such  a  small 
and  eoinp&ra  t 1  vely  insignificant  a  portion  of  British 
soil,  as  this  ’fertile  belt’  were  to  involve  us  in 
complications  with  our  neighbours.  ith  our  awoln- 
ation  of  tne  whole  midland  region,  ranch  of  this  danger 
it  will  be  granted,  disappears*  for  no  one  is  likely 
to  invade  *  strong  woods*  or  a  desert  %  while  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  a  large  disaffected  population,  or*  in  fact 
any  population  at  all*  beco  ,es  highly  improbable. 

Ihere  is  very  little  prospect  of  rapid  settles  ae»t,  in 
the  region  between  Canada  and  British  ColimMaf4  3- 

In  an  earlier  article  it  showed  its  lad:  of  en¬ 
thusiasm  over  the  project  of  taking  over  Rupert  *  s 
land  by  wti tings 

Mihe  truth  is*  a  colony  has  already  been  estab¬ 
lished  at  'Bed  River .  It  has  conspicuously  failed 
from  defects  of  climate,  position  and  coLnunication, 
and  there  is  no  reason  to  think  that  the  failure  would 
be  less  complete  if  the  name  of  the  Crown  were  sub¬ 
stituted  for  that  of  the  company. hZ 

Vj[  ij  '  _ 

In  1071  Sutler  again  emphasized  the  aridity  of 

the  oxvdr/ie. 
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exceptions,  are  arid,  treeless  and  sandy  -  a  portion 
of  the  true  laerieaA  desert  witch  extends  from  the 
fertile  "belt  of  the  Saake t cfeemn  to  hhe  borders  of 

Texas . .  (  This  area  )  Gust  ever  be  useless  for 

the  purpose  of  colonisation  and  settlement.** 

Again  in  1874  Coj.rU.ssi oner  .Trench  of  the  Royal  Can¬ 
adian  Berth  dost  haunted  Police  provided  further 
indications  of  the  aridity  of  the  west a 

Boportu  of  the  land  and  tape;  ;rapliieal  surveyors 
indicated  that  much  of  the  Brought  Area  as  we  Brow  it 
today  was  considered  then  to  be  suhnargin&  1  for 
purposes  of  cultivation.  A*  P»  Patrick,  in  1879, ^ 
i  outague  .Mdous,  B.  T«  S.  in  1380,^  William.  Ogilvie 
in  1381^  e.n&  again  in  1882,^  A.  f,  Thomsen,  B.  I.  3# 
in  1332^  in  their  reports  all  supported  Paliiser f  s 
observations • 

In  188 2  several  surveyors  described  respective 
sections  of  Palliser* »  triangle  in  Alberta.  Ghas.  IS. 


1 

Bom.  3*  1.  Ho .  4 ,  1880 « 

2 

Boat*  3*  P.  Ho. 3,  1881. 

3 

Bom*  8*  P*  Ho* 18,  1882 . 

4 

Beta*  3.  P.  Ho. 23,  1383. 
Bom.  8.  P.  Ho. 23,  1883. 
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wolfx*  described  the  a ren  west  of  8 uf field  now  accepted 
as  subta&rginal* 

’Continuing  oa  site  1  eridian  south,  between  ranges 
6  and  7,  Township  15,  the  country  is  undulating,  soil 
sand  and  gravel  with  a  subsoil  of  gravelly  clay.  Here, 
on  account  of  ten  and  .horses  suffering  for  must  of 

uthe&et,  and  went  to  the  South  Saak- 


Further  exploration  as  to  the  agricultural  pot* 
ent. tali  ties  of  the  plains  were  undertakes  with  the 
advent  of  the  construction  of  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Hallway*  Professor  John  Ifacoua,  who  was  responsible 
botanist  to  the  engineer  in  chief,  rejected  i ,&n$E  of 
Palliuer’s  and  Hinds  conclusions  and  estimated  t :at 
approxli ately  150, 181, 010  acres  were  fit  for  agric¬ 
ulture  and  pasture*  In  1026,  the  high  point  for 
settle-  ent  over  much  of  this  area,  the  Census  reported 
89, 000,000  acres  occupied  with  49,000,000  acres  im¬ 
proved  . 2 

These  then,  give  a  at  e  indication  of  the  ...atorial 


1 


>01  .  o.  P#  Ho.  23#  1883* 


2 


ackintosh  t.  A.  Geographic  hotting,  p.  40 


on  vihlcLo  the  legislators  of  tlie  tiisa  could  for  .ulate 
aiid  execute  land  m  l  tlm&nt  policies  wit  ..eft  provide 
the  pattern  of  the  feat  of  today* 


.  he  fur  trade  had  early  come  to  be  of  prime 
ii  g ortanee  to  the  Canadian  SerUft-A  eat  and  ms  the 
means  of  livelihood  for  .out  of  its  sparse  popul¬ 
ation,  Agriculture  was  no.  etiraes  practised  in  the 
vicinity  oh  the  scattered  trading  posts  but  ...-.erely 
to  supple. -.©tit  the  diet,  Snail  plots  of  ground  grw 
a  varie  ty  of  tardea  products  with  here  and  there  an, 
attempt  to  prow  eexoals,-  die  results  vie  re-?  sight  f- 
lean  i  only  in  tfUit  they  shawm  the  unreXiafeili  ty  of 
nature* 

he  founding  of  Lord  seliiiids  colony  on  the 
bonks  of  the  .Led  Liver  ms  the  first  at  Leapt  at  ag¬ 
ricultural  settlement  in  the  Canadian  meat  *  The 
idea  behind  the  settlement  me  at  first  an  attempt 
to  relieve  the  2  leery  of  the  lower  classes  partic¬ 
ularly  of  Ireland*  .'lie  location  of  the  colony  was 
represented  as: 

country  which  the  Indian  traders  represent 
as  fertile  and  of  a  climate  far  more  temperate  than 
the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  at  the  e®u  e  parallel  and 
not  i  ore  severe  t  an  that  of  Genmnjt  and  i  oland* . .  * 
The  Loll  and  Climate  are  similar  to  those  of  the 
iusoian  i>rovinces  which,  eujjply  most  of  Europe  with 
hemp,  and  on  which,  after  the  experience  of  the  late 
wars  -  this  kingdom  cannot  with  prudence  rely ,  1 


1 


rtl  ur  j,  ort on,  History  of  Prairie  Settlement 

p.ll 


I  -v.H 
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/ 


. 
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the  first  proposal  {IBiiZ)  failed.  '  It  was  not 
till  1311  that  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  who  adminis¬ 
tered  this  vast  sm  of  land,  submitted  to  the  idea 
of  agricultural  colonization  and  then  only  Loco use  of 
the  inroads  of  the  Aorth-fesi  Company*  Lord  Selkirk, 
a  large  stockholder  in  the  Muds os’s  Bay  Company  as 
well  ae  a  philanthropist,  proposed  that  this  colony, 
besides  providing  cheap  previsions  for  the  j  cats  would 
also  be  u  source  of  o,,eap  labour  for  t}*e  forts  and  for 
the  boat  brigades* 

in  its  m& XX  apnare  the  colony  might  be  considered 
a  success,  hue  the  uor©  distant  objectives  of  Lard 
Sell 'irk  were  unfulfilled  chiefly  because  of  a  lack  of 
transportation  and  the  ip possibility  of  producing  an 
exj.  or  table  com  odit^  ,  In  an  economy  whose  sole  possible 
purchaser  was  the  Hudson’s  Bey  Con  pony  there  was  a 
lii.it  to  the  expansion  of  the  colony.  Various  attempts 
were  i.ads  to  find  an  exportable  cor  modi  ty  but  they  all 
failed.  .ax grave  sums  up  their  experiences x 

"Efforts  have  been  made  again  and  again  to  es¬ 
tablish  certain  i  nnufacturers  for  exportation  and 
the  "Ta  low  Company " ,  the  "Buffalo  Wool  Company, "  the 
"Buffalo  oolen*  Cloth  Company »*  "Flax"  and  "Beetroot 
Jujgar, "  Cor  pamea  after  being  successively  patronized 

-\y  ’'Z^bV 

1 

a.  s.  ortons  History  of  Prairie  mottle  eat  p.27. 
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l-  orton  myis-i 

n  .11  at tempts  to  find  an  e^ertabie  product  thus 
failing  the  colony  was  necessarily  reduced  to.  play- 
i  ...  l;.v  modest  pari  of  tmiidmid  to  the  fur  tr.de*w^ 

Agricultural  set  client  in  the  Canadian  Bferth 
•  eet  had  reached  a  stalemate  and  little  imre  co.-ld  he 
done  till  the  potentialities  of  the  lest  were  better 
known,  certain  crops  were  adapted  to  its  conditions 
and  an  export  basis  was  found  for  its  eocmodlties* 
'his  first  at  a  strictly  agricultural  settle- 

i  ent  does  not  appear  to  lm?e  influenced  tenure  con¬ 
ditions  In  tl:*e  ‘best* 

.n  fro  United  states  an  i immnm  tide  of  Europ¬ 
ean  immigration  began  to  pour  into  the  United  States 
early  in  the  19th  century  and,  ©voiding  the  slave 
states  of  the  south,  settled  in  the  north  and  nertb- 
west,  ever  pushing  the  frontier  westward  *  About  Xh’3- 
began  an  improvement  in  agrictalttrp&l  arts  not  only 
in  z„aohineiy  but  also  in  livestock  and  grain*  In 
1833  .  -min  was  still  sown  broadcast  and  reaped  with 
a  cradle  or  the  more  pri  titive  sickle* 


1 


Ibid  p.  27 


■  rain  atiil  ti&e&i  \viili  a.  flail  ay  trodden 
out  i;y  bev@fU  a*  *4  wmu  l  &  130G  emorra*  of  these 
©..  orations  tt*Lx  uv&»  %  iauaiiinoyy  driven  'tv  horses 

case ..  t  in  ib*;  «&£*  haeastasd  parts  or  i.;s  et  j  try* 

\ 

s^etne-r  riftSt  tha  in  shu  arts  ia  ^jEic.  -.tars 

t  ..ere  was  a  .tar  e  ir.craaa©'  ia  :;4daa.(,a  friiiy** 

ir.0  the  of  st^e  ijyeajUig  industrialized  o  at 

closor  to  the  produce*- n  la  -iie  rsst*  %r  i860  t.^re 
Here  3d#^jd  ..ilns  oi*  railroad  east  of  the  Xisnouri 


r&ii-iaea  s^iti  ileal  .ilst-ylm^es  Is  eent  a 

m-tc  ax  1.  migrant  &  t«i  the  united  -tateg  of  «h®R 

found  their  my  to  the  Tieatent  prairie®*.  ■  here  ws 
o.:Xortu..ltj,  for  both  the  landless  rxa&  and, Mi©  cap- 
i  tali  si.  '3ms  oh.  .«*;<;»  to  the  jouth  together  with  & 
do  ale;  era  in  *J;e  art  of  Afprlcult  .ire  coi$&  not  vut 


play  a  part  In  the  further 


odian  ’rest , 


development  of  th®  Can 

'  \Vv 
\vh 


\\ A  ' _ 

All  tMa  tin#  that  settlement  ms  paaM*|S  far- 

v  .er  wuiit  a;  v..-.e  .,ia  ted  st&4eS^  M#  1$9& 

..cse :  ihiri  to  ©•neoiuJ'&p©  th©  settle '4*tt  - 

m,,i  %**;  at  a./  '-in*  tfj/  to  13&7  th#  total  land  sales  at 


g 

'-ed  Sliver,  the  chief  center  of  settlercent,  scarcely 
aowaated  to  ..3000  -  less  Uiuu  12, mo  acres  at  the 
ni.nb  uu  ^ rice  of  So.  ©meted  %  the  Company.1 2 *  with* 
oi-db  eofciQ  radioed  ruc.rpi.aiaatieii  die  eoiumuy  could  not 
hope  to  cope  with  Hi©  farces  that  were  vmklng  their* 
selves  every  day  &or#  cvidect* 

The  "‘  report  f  *.•©£..  the  select  ^c&-iSiS.*iee*  of  the 
British  Bo--.ce  of  Ca  serns  in  ISL?  made  it  clear  that 
in  f;p  cm itur  I  tdttlei.snt  ma  t©  he  found  the  future 
of  the  most#  But  It  mi  net  without  a  1mm  ®sct 
tedious  procoiw  that  pert’s  land  beesse  transferred 
to  Canada  * 

The  trvncfcr  of  "forth-  •estem  erritc-ry5*  to  the 
new  Bo  i  don  In  1370  i  jar  fad  a  revolution  in  ed  inis* 
t  rat  ion  and  land  policy*  dor  th#  net?  province  of 
Irani  tote.  aa  well  as  for  the  iforth-  vest  ferrito.des 
"all  ungr&nted  or  mete  lands”  were  by  statute  to  be 
"adjoinistered  by  trie  Gowerniusat  of  Canada-  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Dominion."** 

1 

Chester  art in.  food  don  Lands  Policy  p.  215. 

2 

Ibid  p.  469. 
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'■’hese  £  vee  lav  If.  vc va  used  to  solve  the  twin  probleme 
of  the  we.t  railways  ahd  f>ettlei.,ent. 


It  vmu?  early  realised  that  the  aettlet  ©nt  of  the 


Chadian  vert  would  he  impossible  without  an  adequate 
,  tx  •  -,n  urt-v  tici^yster.*  Jet  tiers  nosing  to  Rad  .Liver 
fror;  n.:«.iada  or  overseas  followed  the  Great  Lakes  down 
to  Duluth*  took  the  railroad  to  3t«  Paul*  finally 
following  by  Red  diver  c  rt»  the  200  stile  dirt  road 
to  the  led  River  settlements*  It  ms  hard  to  get  in 
to  the  country.  But  the  limiting  factor  ms  the  lack 

i 

of  possible  markets* 


1 

J,Vhe  jv-ct  .V  .poriant  feature  of  econoa-lc  life  in 
a  colony  of  newly  settled  community  is  its  cor^wrcial 
connections  with  tlie  rest  of  the  world*  Upon  this 
more  than  on  any  other  circumstance  depends  its  pros- 
or  l ty  *  It  ray  he  true,  aa  a  great  rule  that  *  the  col¬ 
ony  of  a  civilized  country  which  takes  possession  of 
the  waste  country  of  one  so  thinly  inhabited  that  the 
natives  easily  give  place  to  the  new  settlers  advances 
:  .ore  rapidly  in  wealth  and  greatness  than  any  other 
human  society. 1  (Adam  otoithj*  But  this  progress  does  not 
take  place  un?  ess  Lha  colony  possesses  markets  wh ore  it 
can  dispose  of  its  staple  ;  -roducts.  the  history  of 
modern  colonization  does  not  show  a  single  case  where  a 
newly  settled  country  has  enjoyed  any  considerable 
prosperity,  or  made  notable  social  progress,  wit-, out  a 
flourishing  co.  mere©  with  other  ca  raunitieo.  ihia 
do*  ins:  ce  in  considered  tho  :  lost  ci^arac  tar  is  t  ic  feature 
of  colonial  eoonor  y."  (W.  A.  I  ackintoah.  Geographic 

Getting  p.  44-45) 
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io  provide  a  fair  standard  of  living  for  its 
settlors  in  the  test  it  ms  necessary  to  export  an 
adequate  quantity  of  a  staple  product* 

\ 

v 

1L  ms  not  till  1873  that  Winnipeg  ms  first  con¬ 
nected  by  rail,  and  it  was  not  till  1385  that  the  first 
all-Canada  tran&cont i  nent&l  line  was  eo^mieted  ,;  rot 
coast  to  coast.  The  construction  of  the  initial 
trance  oat  ixieat&l  line,  the  Canadian  northern  ami  the 
waeand  drunk  Pacific  which,  during  the  World  War,  were 
taken  over  by  the  denial  on  Oovensoent  subsequently 
were  wrought  together  as  the  Canadian  national  Bail- 
wnys.  These  railways  did  cot  follow  settlement, 
leather,  settlers  anticipated  their  arrival,  or,  as 
usually  happened,  followed  tlx©  railways.  They  served 
the  xjurx  oee  of  opening  up  a  new  and  eomjmrat  i  vely  un¬ 
known  country  to  agricultural  settlement. 

The  building  of  the  trans-Canada  aiid  branch 
railroads  financed  by  the  liberal  grants  of  crown 
land  in  the  prairie  province*  was  the  dominant  feat¬ 
ure  of  Canadian  land  policy  till  1894 9  the  yea:  it 
was  discontinued.  But  the  other  cardinal  policy  - 
a  free  ho:  os  lend  systei.  in  the  interests  of  rapid 
settle)  ent  was  closely  associated  with  it  reaching  its 
maxima  ,  however,  after  1894. 
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maGE'.Txor  aed  3»mE.ssT 

.  --Q  Colony  cf  Canada®-  (\sfoat  is  now  Ontario  n& 
'.u-Cv  ;  had  followed  ~.  fairly  aggressive  policy  in 
©ccarii.-"  i  ilgxmntu  fro.  Bur  ope  and  the  United  Eta  tea 
eB,  the  so,  c  time  repatriating  Canadians  who  had  bean 
iml  oeu  to  settle  1 r.  the  muted  1  tales*  Xu  1-  vj 
Can&dia;,  tc  i<;ir  Lie;.  agents  were  stationed  in  ^on&on, 

I'  Belfast,  tlaejow  and  wrtrem,*  iftter*  agents 

vmre  cat  to  c  cat..ev5.  husnia,  the  leaMinaYian  count- 
s,  .  - .  .  c  carts  of  Europe  as  well  as  to  £&p 
tii.it  el  Bui. mu  The  indue  a  ®i  offered  is  free  .land. 

Z .  type  of  .1  "  .Igmnt  preferred  Iron  the  Britts 

Isles  was  :yf  the  tauxni  class*  Those  usually  Imd 
so/  e  ;a.:;iv  l  to  pi as  l  a,  start  in  „  new  land,,  and, 
\i i tl :  t  .ail  mjri c  '  It. ..a,.,  em/erience  were  valuable  ad¬ 
ditions  to  Canada  *  But  the  landlords  in  England  were 
antagonistic  to  emigration.  The  result  was  that  ...any 
of  the  e  .grants  were  far;  laborers  who  had  little  or 
no  capital  and  ot  or  destitute  persons. 1 

1 

"It  has  been  found  almost  without  exception  that 
English  agricultural  labourers  with  families,  the 
class  r  >st  desirable  to  bring  to  Canada,  as  well  aa 
frees  being  the  moot  in  de  and  as  tiie  least  likely  to 
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migration  of  the  non<Nfegricultur&l  labouring 


clauses  was  discouraged  because,  "besides  being  des- 

tit  te,  t.-ey  would  Had  it  diXf ioult  to  adapt  these- 

1 

selves  to  Canadian  conditions. 

This  ©..deration  was  directed  primarily  to  what 
was  then  Canada.  But  interest,  in  Manitoba  and,  the 
llorth-  test  ms  growing*  Individuals  who  had  obtain¬ 
ed  famine  experience  in  .he  ..'id-'  «st  were  induced 
to  try  their  hand  in  ruitoba*  Various  delegates 
visited  naiiitolm  to  study  the  prospects  there.  In 
the  United  f  tabes,  colonies  of  ex-Canadian®  were 


nove  after  settlement*  are,  an  a  rule  unable  to  em¬ 
igrate  without  assistance.  The  wages  they  have  re¬ 
ceived  h&ve  not  enabled  then  to  support  their  fam¬ 
ilies  and  save  sufficient  money  to  a  i grate.  In  a 
very  large  tim  ber  of  cases,  therefore,  the  tntario 
bonus  of  |6  has  been  added  to  by  Dominion  Passenger 
Warrants,*  and  the  f  pricul tural  labourer’s  Unions _ 
have  subscribed  the  balance  to  enable  a  portion  of 
their  numbers  to  ©migrate . "  (bo.  .  -  P*  Bo.  8, 1876) 

vThe  )ae sender  v*.u* rants  were  to  assist  adult  ata- 
i prat ion  to  Canada .  In  1871  they  assisted  to  the 
extent  of  )10  per  adult  and  children  by  a  lesser 
amount .  ( Ibid ) . 

1 

"The  free  grant®  of  land  in  the  Province  of 
-atari  q  posse  need  a  wonderful  charm  in  the  minds  of 
i:. any  of  these  people,  ’oho no  practical  knowledge  of 
&,  .ricul ture  in  most  Instances,  co.  cted  in  the 
growth  of  a  sprig  of  geranium  in  an  earthern  vessel, 
or  a  few  sprigs  of  mlgnlonette  in  a  pan  full  of 
mould*"  (Pom.  S«  1.  ho.  65,  1671) 
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generally  opposed  to  emigrating  to  L&nitoba.  In 
Worcester,  Lass*,  the  ex-C^tnadians  **ha&  alone  taken 
tiie  initiative"  of  seeking  inf  oration  about  Canada 
but  in  several  other  centres  of  Canadian  po;  ,-uIati  on, 
where  the  question  had  laeii  diiieuesed,  the  people 
were  quite  opposed  to  emigration  towards  the  Canad¬ 
ian  prairies* 

"but  when  the  news  spread  that  your  Ooverntjant 
(of  Canada)  intended  to  seriously  direct  towards 
Manitoba,  a  stream  ©f  Canadian  a.igmtion#  nM  it 
was  seen  in  operation,,  opposition  ceased,  and  the 
ihmhr  ms  received  with  satisfaction*8*! 

Besides  bringing  In  emigrants  from  the  United 
states  and  Europe  to  ianitoba,  the  govern  ^ent  count¬ 
enanced  the  possible  removal  of  groups  of  settler’s 
in  Ontario  to  Manitoba*  In  fact,  Ontario  furnished 
most  of  the  1  migrants  to  Manitoba  in  1377 . 

The  policy  followed  by  foreign  Emigration  agents 
tij&y  be  su  mod  up  in  the  words  of  Men.  W»  Aimand, 
“Chief  liaigration  Agent  for  Canada,  in  London**  as 
follows; 


1 

i)a„*  3.  1.  Som  B,  1376. 
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"  I  have  in  the  administration  of  the  affaire 
of  this  agency  been  strictly  governed  by  the 
’instructions*  and  ’policy*  in  force  at  the  tiu©  of 

r ay  arrival. 

’’These,  as  I  understand  th&m  were  z  (1)  To 
actively  promote*  with  the  assistance  of  the  Special 
Agents  of  tli©  n©partd.j©nty  hmm  arid  foreign,  the  mi~ 
igratio n  from  Great  Britain  and  the  continent  of 
Auro;e»  to  Canada  of  dasire&ble  persons  of  tie  follow*- 
ing  classes t 


'tenant  fteaerw  with  or  without  families  $ 
agricultural  labourers  i 

Children  of  a  certain  age  under  proper  sup¬ 
ervision,  and  persons  possessed  of  capital  desirous 
of  finding  hones  in  the  Bominien.g 

*  And  instead  of  encouraging,  to  dissuade  as 
far  as  -practicable,  the  emigration  to  Canada  under 
existing  circumstances,  of  i  ©clianics,  artisans,  trade** 
aman,  navvies,  ordinary  labourers,  and  persons  with¬ 
out  mmmm  belonging  to  the  non-producing  classes* *1 

At  this  later  period  emphasis  was  placed  on 

emigration  to  lanitoba  and  the  Berth-West.  Ibis  was 

assisted  by 


"the  supply .......  of  large  quantities  of  printed 

matter  addressed  to  the  emigrant  classes  in  respect 
to  all  the  provinces  of  the  Dominion,  but  chief iy  in 
regard  to  Manitoba  and  the  Korth-best  Territories  * w  * 


1 

Don,  A.  11  lid.  9,  1878. 

2 

Do*;:.  8.  P.  ho.  9,  1878. 
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this  tendency  to  direct  emigration  to  1  anitoba 
and  the  Herthp-best  ms  influenced  by  the  would-be  em¬ 
igrants  themselves.1 2 * 

About  this  title  (1878)  there  was  prevailing  an 
agricultural  depression  throughout  the  United  hi 
and  coupled  with  the  teportatlon  of  agricultural  pro¬ 
duets  frm  Canada  there,  m®  increasing  interest,  part¬ 
icularly  amongst  tenants 9  '  in  erhi^mtion  to  daimda. 

This  was  the  class  chiefly  minted  and  consequently 
special  exports  were  j rmSm  to  obtain,  their,  The  ini* 
grants  were  encouraged  to  rent  land  or  work  as  farm 
labourers  before  talcing  up  land  of  their  own  to  get 
experience. 


1 

nThe  hr evince,  which  is  the  chief  attraction  at 
present,  is  Manitoba*  There  are  large  numbers  of  all 
classes  who  have  either  made  up  their  minds,  or  are 
considering  the  matter  of  going  to  so;.*©  part  of  the 
liorth-Weat  next  year,  both  .  en  with  capital  and  tenant ( 
farmers,  as  well  a  s  labourers* "  (Bor,.  8*1' *  ho.  9,  1878) 

2 

“Land  may  be  rented  as  follows  s  The  landlord  pro¬ 

vides  the  land  and  half  tiie  seed}  the  tenant  the  labor, 
iiaplei  ents,  horses  and  half  the  seed}  the  landlord  re¬ 
ceives  l/3  and  the  tenant  keeps  2/3  of  the  produce 
for  Ms  share  of  the  business.'4  (bam*  8.1*  ho.  12,  188i 


. 


■ 
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Th©  following  summary  of  the  land  system  of  the 
different  Provinces  of  the  Uminion  of  Canada  was 
broadcast  to  prospective  immigrants  to  induce  them  to 
Canada i 

nXn  fhnitoba  and  the  Iforth-v-est  Territories  free 
grants  of  160  acres  are  given  to  any  head  of  a  family, 
.ale  or  female,  or  to  any  person  ov  r  18  years  of  age, 
on  condition  of  3  year’s  settlement  from  tine  of  entry* 
for  the  neeeemrjf  dov:.  .  :-a  for  registration  and  taking 
up  a  free  grant  the  fee  is  v10,  liable  when  the  title 
is  issued-  A  person  entering  for  a  homestead  rmy  also 
enter  the  adjoining  quarter  sect inn  (160  acres) »  if 
vacant,  as  a  pre-emption  right*  and  enter  into  is** 
i  .ediate  possession  thereof,  and  on  fulfilling  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  his  homestead,  m ay  obtain  a. patent  for  his 
pre-e;  ption  right  on  payment  for  the  same  at  the  rate 
of  gl  par  acre,  if  outside  of  the  railroad  belts,  but 
if  within  such  belts,  at  the  price  of  #2.50  per  acre* 
(10s). 


'free  -^rants  of  land  are  also  tade  for  the  cul¬ 
ture  of  forest  trees  outside  the  railway  belts,  in 
addition  to  the  homestead,  but  settlers  cannot  take  up 
the  pre-emption  land  as  well  as  the  grant  for  the 

culture  of  trees. 

"The  legislature  of  fault oba,  in  1872,  passed  a 
homestead  .Lbcei.pt  ion  Law,  which  in  addition  to  exemp¬ 
ting  from  seizure  for  debt  the  debtors  goods,  as 
follows*-  furniture,  tools,  fare*  iiuple  onto  in  use, 

1  cow,  2  oxen,  1  horse,  4  sheep,  2  pigs ,  and  30  days* 
provender  for  the  same*  iso  enacts  that  his  land,  to 
the  extent  of  160  acres,  shall  be  free  from  seizure 
as  also  the  house,  stables,  barns  and  fences  of  the 
some,  in  the  case  of  all  writs  issued  by  any  court  in 
the  Province. 

"Free  grants  of  froi  100  to  200  acres  are  also 
made  in  the  i  rovince  of  Ontario  end  .„u©bec  on  resid¬ 
ential  conditions,  and  they  also  have  homestead 


'tk>' 


exei.pt ion  lava,  but  not  quite  so  liberal  as  of 
Manitoba,  lands  can  also  be  purchased  in  these  prov*» 
inces  at  reasonable  rates* 

•' there  is  also  land  available  for  settlement  in 
Horn  ocotia,  lev/  Brunswich  and  British  Columbia  on 
very  reasonable  terms* 8 ^ 

This  generous  distribution  of  land  provided  the 
tenure  pattern  of  the  Canadian  west  at  today,  is  an 
incentive  to  settlement  arid  immigration,  the  free  land 
policy  of  the  Don  Ini  on  served  its  purpose*  By  home** 
stead,  pre-emption,  grants  to  tae  railways,  the 
Hudson’s  lay  Company,  the  Dominion  disposed  of  millions 
of  acres*  bp  to  192B  over  56  million  acres  of  land 
were  transferred  to  homesteader  a  ,  over  5jr  million  were 
pre-empted  and  over  1  *  ill  ion  were  purchased  home¬ 
steads.  Almost  32,000,000  acres  of  a  surveyed  area  of 

2 

over  2 03y  million  was  granted  to  railroads. 


1 

Don.  D.D.  Ho.  12,  1881 • 

2 

Por  a  complete  picture  of  the  disposition  of 
public  lands  see  table  #1. 
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simplicity  t.nd  ptgMity*  ns 
and  poeatbX#  because  fee 
transferred  to  Oemin  .in  a  statin 
tmo  t,e  section*  An  •  r&®r**lrM 


m  W*m  unit  mj 
#f  April  25  5 


1371*  fixed  tiie  section  at  640  acree*  the  am  n  as  in 
the  United  at&tes*  and  the  A'ewnship  -at  30  mmttmm* 


1%  m%a  further  decided  to  cut  »ler  the  timnMiiim  north 
fm;  the  interim tion-Ui  eoundaiigr  an  the  base  line  end 
to  run  the  auigeo  of'  teimahipe  east  nod  cent  of  the 
jfart  Gerry  ,  oridian*  In  Canada  the  xusabering  of  the 
36  sections  of  the  township  fraa  ttm  limie  line  at  tie 
boundary  '  o,jan  frou  the  lower  ri&hWinai  ( eeuih-oaob) 
coDftP  of  the  toeasfcip  instead  of  the  .  .are  umaatiiral 


■ 

. 


■ 


■ 
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nortli-eastem  corner  as  in  the  United  State  a.  (See 
Figure  5) 

fhie  survey  provided  the  basis  on  which  inc oilers 
could  settle  -  the  quarter  section  (160  acres)*  It 
also  i^rovided  a  convenient  formula  for  the  distri¬ 
bution  of  lands  into  grants*  A  glance  at  the  diagram 
(figure  5)  will  show  that  the  settler  could  settle  on 
only  the  even  numbered  sections  (excluding  section  8 
and  the  south  half  and  trie  north-west  quarter  of  sec¬ 


tion  26  j  under  the  provisions  of  the  Hone  stead  Act. 
In  every  township,  pc  &  -!o;  ,c_ 1. 1  arfczS-  were  reserved 


for  the  Hudson1  s  Bay  Company  ( the  whole  of  section  26 


in  every  fifth  township)  and  the  odd  numbered  sections 
(witl  the  exception  of  sections  11  and  29)  were  Bail* 
way  lands,  reserved  for  selection  as  railway  land 
grants*  After  the  railways  had  selected  their  lands, 
the  balance  of  the  odd  numbered  sections  were  thrown 
open  for  homestead*  By  this  checkerboard  distribu¬ 
tion  of  homesteads  it  ms  hoped  to  enhance  the  value 
of  the  adjacent  raw  railway  or  school  land.  But  in 
addition  to  this  it  had  the  effect  of  dispersing 
settle)  ent  and  resulting  in  costly  per  capita  social 
services  which  costs  had  to  be  borne  by  the  newly 


disposition  of  Public  Land©  * 


K  Lartinf  (ftwvtaar*  LoMnlon  Lands*  Policy  p.  253 
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created  province  a.  But  it  did  provide  a  re  serve  of 
land  for  the  settler  at  a  cossparatively  low  price 
v/han  he  was  in  a  position  to  expand.  Iso ,  once  the 
railway  lands  were  selected,  the  reminder  were 
thrown  open  to  homestead* 

notwithstanding  the  feet  that  more  than  half 
the  laud  in  the  fertile  Belt  ms  not  available  for 
immediate  hxmemtemli ng  there  was  m ore  than  enough 
for  anyone  who  would  mw  to  settle.  It  is  not  sur¬ 
prising  that  in  1901,  the  first  year  for  which  fig¬ 
ures-  are  available ,  owner-operators  predominated  on 
the  farms  of  'western  Canada.  (baniloba  8S*9k,  laak- 
atci  ewan  96.1k*  Alberta  95* 8k*  fable  11} 

The  farm  tenure  pattern  from  1901  on  has  been 
changing.  'While  proportion  of  the  acreage  rented  3ms 
increased  considerably  (fable  III,  baniloba  8.7k  to 
27.9b*  Saakatohew&n  4k  to  29.5k*  Alberta  10k  to  30.9k) 
the  proportion  of  farm  holdings  rented  has  not  in¬ 
creased  to  the  same  extent,  (fable  III,  Mani toba 
10.4k  to  18.2$,  Saskatchewan  1.6k  to  15.4k,  Alberta 
2.2k  to  12.1k).  This  is  partially  ©plained  by  the 
increase  of  the  type  of  farmer  known  as  ” part- owner 
part- tenant"  coincident  with  and  partially  due  to  the 
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change  in  the  size  of  tana  due  to  changed  methods  of 
production.  During  the  period  1901-31  the  decrease 
in  percentage  of  farm  holdings  owned  was  18*81/,  29*6$ 
and  2 Z*3$  for  the  provinces  of  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan 
and  Alberta  respectively.  But  the  increase  in  rented 
farm  holdings  for  the  msm  period  ms  only  13. 2J?, 
13*8^  and  9*9;  J  re  spec  lively.  (The  peak  for  rented 
fais^s  in  both  daskatdhewan  and  Alberta  ms  the  Census 
year  1926).  This  apparent  discrepancy  is  explained 
by  that  class  of  operator,  who,  while  owning  seme 
land,  rents  for  varying  periods  of  the. 

There  is  ]  uch  to  be  said  in  favor  of  an  in¬ 
crease  in  the  class  of  *  owner- tenant”  operators.  Be¬ 
cause  of  changing  methods  of  production,  the  tendency 
has  hen  towards  larger  size  farm.  Of  the  tiiree 
prairie  provinces,  hanitoba  alone  has  shown  no  sig¬ 
nificant  change  in  the  size  of  fans  from  1901-31. 

In  Saskatchewan  the  increase  was  from  231*6  acres 
to  407.9  acres  and  in  Alberta  from  288* V-  acres  to 
400.1  acres.  (Table  IV,  Humber,  Area  and  iize  of 
i’ara).  At  the  oaue  tine  there  lias  been  a  redis¬ 
tribution  of  the  farmer’s  invest  ent.  The  prop¬ 
ortion  of  the  value  of  the  farm  alio  Led  to  land. 
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TABLE  II 

FEHCBHTAGE  OS’  PART  XGLDX!?83  '>PEBATisD 
by  oma,  •  r,  /is)  part- ov;  her  part 
-MSI .  JKT  (1) 


aimed 

©.a. 

Rented 

. . It*-.# 

1  art  -■./wned 
..art -Ran  ted 
*  .  .It*  .#* . 

L-anitoba 

1951 

70*1 

18.2 

11.7 

1926 

73*8 

17*8 

8*7 

1921 

82*0 

11.4 

6.6 

1911 

83*4 

10.4 

6*2 

1901 

88*9 

5.0 

6*1 

Rasi'.at  c,  iow&n 

1931 

66*5 

15.4 

16. 1 

1926 

66 » 3 

17.1 

16.7 

1921 

77.6 

10.8 

11.6 

1911 

90*6 

3.7 

5.7 

1901 

96.1 

1.6 

2.3 

Alberta 

1931 

73.0 

12.1 

14.9 

1926 

70.6 

14 . 8 

14*6 

1921 

80.3 

9.7 

10.0 

1911 

92.0 

3.8 

4.8 

1901 

95*8 

2.2 

2.0 

(l)  Cenann  of  Canada  1936 
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SA3&&  III 

p:i;kcbiix  xaoTiiilxuxiat  .2?  bak  acheack 

ACOOKDX.G  TO  TBMiSS  CD 


1  &ni  uoba 

1951 

72.1 

27.9 

1921 

S2.1 

17.9 

19X1 

84*4 

10.6 

1901 

91.3 

8.7 

>>aa&atclieuaa 

1931 

70.3 

29.5 

1921 

80.4 

19.6 

1911 

90.9 

9.1 

1901 

96.0 

4.0 

Altar  ta 

1931 

69.X 

30.9 

1921 

81.0 

19.0 

1911 

88.2 

11.3 

1901 

89.3 

10-7 

(l)  Census  or  Canada  1936 
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buildings  and  machinery  has  been  almost  continually 
increasing  at  the  expense  of  the  proportion  alloted 
to  livestock,  (fable  V  -  Percentage  Distribution  of 
Value  of  Parm  Property) .  Of  the  three  prairie  prov¬ 
inces  the  proportion  alloted  to  land  was  decreased 
in  l^nitoba  alone.  In  1931  all  the  provinces  felt 
the  effect  of  the  depression  in  generally  lowered  land 
values . 

The  general  effect  of  the  redistribution  of  the 
values  of  farm  property  between  land,  buildings,  mach¬ 
inery  and  livestock  have  found  it  difficult  to  ex¬ 
pand.  To  cultivate  more  land  and  still  remain  owners 
necessitates  a  large  outlay  for  land  and  machinery. 
Although  comjjlete  figures  are  not  available  it  is  ev¬ 
ident  that  for  man$r  farm,  operators  the  land  cult¬ 
ivated  is  not  adjusted  to  the  amount  of  machinery  on 
hand.  In  other  words,  many  fanners  could  operate 
more  land  with  the  machinery  available  t han  they  do. 

To  expand  their  holdings  by  purchase  does  not  ap¬ 
peal  to  many  because  of  the  risls  involved.  The  log¬ 
ical  solution  appears  to  be  the  renting  of  addition¬ 
al  land. 

Another  factor  influencing  the  renting  of  land 
by  individuals  owning  some  land  is  the  possibility  of 
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TABLE  V 

«mctv7mm  msmmmxm  a  the 
•  .  mi  smnr  { 


Total 

. P.A  r.e*... 

Land 

j/  *  .  v  *T.. 

Bldgs. 

r  M;fc  &  * 

1  kciiingjy 

|3  *  C--« 

ive- 

stock 

JP*  .0* 

I  anitoba 

1931 

100.0 

§1.6 

22.0 

14  *1 

11*3 

•  1921 

100*0 

69*a 

17.7 

10*6 

11*9 

19X1 

100*0 

66.9 

13*5 

6*0 

13*6 

1901 

100*0 

SJ..6 

15*3 

a.o 

17*1 

JaaJea  t  c&  mt-.m 
1931 

100*0 

*1 

17*6 

14*6 

7.7 

im' 

100*0 

64*3 

13*1 

10*7 

11.9 

1911 

100.0 

70.1 

9*1 

6.9 

13.9 

1901 

100*0 

.  51*5 

11*6 

a*? 

2SmB 

.  Iberia 

1951 

100.0 

61.4 

15.8 

13.4 

9*4 

1921 

100*0 

63*0 

1 1  *6 

10.2 

14.2 

1911 

100.0 

70.0 

8*2 

4*9 

16*9 

•1901 

100.0 

37.9 

10.3 

6*3 

45*5 

(X)  Census  of  Canada  1936 
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adjusting  the  farm  operations  to  the  fluctuations  in 
the  demand  for  agricultural  products.  Except  for  the 
fluctuations  due  to  climatic  and  other  mgaries  of 
nature  (e.g.  insect  ami  disuse  damage }  agricultural 
production  is  characterised  by  rigidity,  This  is, 
in  the  tain,  due  to  the  large  amount  of  fixed  as  com- 
pared  to  the  variable  capital.  A  substantial  amount 
of  the  labor  used  on  the  fam  is  also  fixed,  io  over¬ 
come  this  rigidity  without  a  major  axpenditujtt  (for 
land)  the  renting  of  additional  acreage  provide©  a 
satisfactory  solution. 

Aron  the  preceding  discussion  one  might  assume 
that  additions  of  rented  land  to  far  ©  is  made  sole¬ 
ly  for  the  purpose  of  expansion  of  cultivation  by 
the  individual  far  er.  This  is  of  course  incorrect. 
Kowhere  is  it  more  convenient  to  increase  one’s 
holdings  by  renting  land  than  in  the  expansion  of 
stock  raising  activities.  In  fact  the  reason  for  the 
large  amount  of  rented  l&nd  in  the  paairie  }  rovinceo 
is  found  in  the  number  of  ranchers  and  rancher-farm¬ 
ers.  (Table  Vi  -  Average  Acreage  of  Earns  According 
to  Tenure).  With  long  tern  grazing  leases  available. 
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T&3&B  VI 

averaci;  Acmkm  ot  i?aki3  acc,kuibg  to 
thuis:  iosjl  (x) 


Ouj  h-e  r 

a;  tea 

Rented 

'?avf-Qu jhtv  "V^yf-"Rer>4tt'- 

Total 

Owned 

touted 

acres 

acres 

acres J 

ao  res 

acres 

1  anltobn 

840.0 

r/ 

£3-**  **a MB  -S 

■is;u7  *o 

£58.  2 

208*8 

Oaakateli  ewen 

330*7 

391*7 

SA2.9 

361*3 

331*6 

.-JLboria 

£91*4 

492.7 

807.2 

378*1 

429*1 

(l)  0@s$uS  of  O&aa&a* 
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there  is  a  reasonable  security  of  tenure  at  a  lew 
coat#  the  rancher  and  ranch or- farmer  can  orgMd.se 
their  operations  to  obtain  the  maxi  a.  of  benefit 
from  their  holdings  at  a  skkai  of  cmpi  ,ai  expendit¬ 
ure.  Instead  of  having  money  tied  up  in  laid,  it  can 
be  utilised  in  the  imprwement  of  livestock,  improve¬ 
ment  of  their  owned  parcels  of  land  (irrigation, 
water  development,,  etc.)  and  other  of  a 

penaaneni  and  lasting  character* 

An  examination  of  the  figures  in  fable  VII  {Bemm 
of  Tenancy  by  frovinces)  reveals  that  share  tenancy 

as  c  ocsparod  to  cash,  tenancy  is  increasing  in  favour 

1 

both  absolutely  and  relatively* 


1 

“Cash  renting  is  a  for  t  of  renting  in  which  the 
landlord  furnishes  only  the  real  eot  te,  usually  pay¬ 
ing  the  taxes  and  the  money  cost  of  the  upkeep  of  the 
far :  *  The  tenant  furnishes  the  working  capital.  Tears 
all  operating  expenses,  and  receives  all  the  income 
after  paying  &  fixed  amount  of  cash  as  rent.  The 
landlord  usually  does  not  assume  any  of  the  risks  of 
the  operation  of  the  farm  and  undertakes  no  respons¬ 
ibility  for  i.uumgemeui ,  except  ouch  supervision  as  he 
u ay  desire  to  supply  to  revent  depletion  of  land  and 
deterioration  of  improve*  onto. ?i  (farm  Tenancy,  - -..©port 
to  President,  p.  48/ 
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Cash  tenancy  is  adapted  to  agriculture. I  sections 
of  the  country  where  returns  are  reasonably  certain. 

But  variations  in  production  in  the  west  due  to  clim¬ 
atic  and  other  causes  are  a  Uniting  factor  in  its 
use.  Generally  speaking  cash  leases  are  preferred  by 
the  landlord  because  of  their  comparative  simplicity 
and  certainty  of  return#  The  amount  paid  is  definite 
and  supervision  of  the  landlord  is  at  a  minimum.  Of 
32,718,098  acres  rented,  10,335,493  acres  are  rented 
on  a  cash  basis,  {  fable  ¥11  -  Fores  of  Tenancy) 

The  crop  share  agree  ent  in  esters  Canada  is  of¬ 
ten  really  a  crop  -share-cash  agreetiunt.  It  provides 
that  the  tenant  give  the  landlord  a  share  of  all  the 
grain  crops  and  also  pay  a  cash  rent  (on  an  acreage 
basis)  for  pasture  land.  In  determining  the  share  of 
the  crop  which  each  party  to  this  form  of  lease  re¬ 
ceives,  tlie  productivity  of  the  land,  the  hazard  en¬ 
countered  and  the  contribution  each  party  makes  to  the 
production  of  the  crop  is  taken  into  consideration, 
however,  local  variations  due  to  custom  or  the  presence 
of  some  large  land  owning  agency  (o.g. ,  the  Grown) 
are  often  encountered,  which  determine  the  ter  s  of 
the  Share  louse  over  large  areas  of  land. 
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In  Alberta  Crown  land  which  la  rented  out  under 
cultivation  leases  {a  forex  of  crop  Share  rental)  is 
really  a  crop  share  -  cash  agreement*  Besides  pay¬ 
ing  a  share  of  the  crop  for  the  use  of  the  cultiv¬ 
ated  land  the  renter  pays  a  cash  rent  on  a  per  acre 
basis  for  the  pasture  land*  if  any*  This  type  of 
cultivation  lease  would  be  grouped  in  the  census 
grouping  as  a  crop  share  agreement*  Thus  crop  share 
-  cash  agreements  are  not  given  as  prominent  a  place 
as  they  might  he* 

The  share  lease  form  of  rental  is  preferred  by 
many .  tenants  because  the  risk  is  less  than  when  rent¬ 
ing  for  cash,  especially  in  areas  where  crop  failures 
are  frequent.  The  landlord  also  has  more  interest 
in  the  productivity  and  maintenance  of  his  land  and 
is  likely  to  pay  more  attention  to  the  supervision 
of  methods  of  production,  keeping  in  mind  future 
productivity.  The  share  system  of  tenancy  is  gener¬ 
ally  considered  to  be  more  equitable  to  both  land¬ 
lord  and  tenant  because  it  more  nearly  approximates 
the  annual  value  of  the  land. 

Tables  on  forme  of  tenancy  in  the  prairie  prov¬ 
inces  indicate  tiiat  tenancy  is  greatly  increasing  in 
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number  of  operators  becoming  tenants  and  in  the  num¬ 
ber  of  ox^era tors  becoming!;  part-owners  part** tenants* 
The  acreage  rented  by  both  classes  of  operators  has 
also  increased,  (fable  Vu  ) 

In  all  cases  share  tenancy  has  been  by  far  the 
most  popular.  The  census  of  1981  indicated  that  80 
ercent  of  the  tenants  and  69*1  percent  of  the  part- 
owners  part- tenants  operated  under  systems  of  share 
tenancy.  (Table  VIII)  Cor. paring  the  two  census  years 
1921  and  1931  it  is  seen  that  share  tenancy  ie  grow¬ 
ing  in  favour. 

However,  the  area  rented  under  a  fort:  of  cash 
tenancy  is  increasing  relative  to  share  tenancy. 
j?rom  the  year  1921  to  1931  the  area  rented  by  cash 
tenants  increased  from  18.58  to  22,6$  of  the  total 
area  rented  by  tenants  while  the  acreage  rented  by 
share  tenants  decreased  from  81.28’  to  76.0;  during 
the  same  period.  The  cash  and  share  tenants  inc¬ 
reased  their  acreage  during  the  same  period  from 
0.38  to  1.48.  The  Situation  is  similar  in  the  part- 
owner  part-renter  group.  Although  proportionately 
the  umber  of  operators  increased  in  the  owner  and 
share  tenant  group  from  57.68  to  63.68  of  all  the 
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operators,  the  area  rented  decreased  fror:  62*2?/  to  8 
53.7;  of  the  total  area  rented.  In  the  owner  cash 
tenant  grotqj  the  number  of  operators  decreased  pro¬ 
portionately  fro:  31.2!  to  30  •  9$’  but  the  area  under 
a  cash  for..:  of  tenancy  increased  frera  37*8/  to  4X.3fh 

It  is  perhaps  significant  that  cash  tenancy  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  on  the  increase  in  Saskatchewan  alone 
and  appears  to  be  on  the  decrease  In  alberta  and  Man¬ 
itoba.  Similarly  share  tenancy  appears  to  be  de¬ 
creasing  in  Saskatchewan  while  it  appears  to  be  in¬ 
creasing  in  favour  in  Alberta  and  Manitoba.  bore  than 
half  the  part-owners  part  tenants  in  the  Prairie 
Provinces  are  to  be  found  in  Saskatchewan,  while 
Manitoba  and  Iberta  show  a  0.1;  and  1 . 3/  decrease 
respectively  in  the  acreage  under  cash  tenancy  in 
the  part-owner  part -tenant  class,  Saskatchewan  had 
a  6*2/  increase. 

Another  indication  of  a  |>ossible  trend  is  that 
Alberta  alone  of  the  three  western  provinces  has 
shown  a  x^roportional  increase  in  the  nurd  ers  of  share 
tenants.  This  is  true  not  only  of  the  part-owner 
part-tenant  class  but  also  of  all  tenants. 

Table  IX.  showing  the  average  size  of  farm  by 
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fon.s  of  tenancy  by  provinces  illustrates  the  extent 
to  which  operators  increase  their  holdings  by  renting 
additional  land.  In  1931  part  owners  part  tenants 
rented  almost  as  much  land  as  they  owned.  In  the 
case  of  both  tenants  and  part  owners  part  tenants  the 
average  size  of  farm  has  increased  but  it  is  to  be 
noted  that  the  increu.se  in  the  case  of  part  owners 
part  tenants  is  due  more  to  the  increase  in  the  a- 
mount  of  land  rented  than  the  addition  of  owned  land* 
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TABLE  VIII 

mm  s  of  Timmr  bx  saovntcssr*' 

i  JEHCiSKTAC-E  B I STBXBUT I  OH 


.  anitoba 

Cask. 

vita. 

All  i-rov- 

.  f.  . 

—  f  . . 

f-  . 

l.n nee  % 

TE1I.CTT3 

All  Tenants 

limber  of  ianas 

1931 

100.0 

100*0 

100.0 

100.0 

1921 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Area  of  Karras 

1931 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

1921 

100  *  0 

10  0  *  0 

100 .0 

100.0 

Cash  Tenants 

Humber  of  Faxtm 

1931 

24.7 

13.5 

22.7 

18.6 

1921 

24*3 

13*5 

30.X 

20.9 

Area  of  Fains 

1931 

14.0 

15.0 

37.6 

22*6 

1921 

17.1 

1 

27.5 

18.5 

Share  Tenants 

Ember  of  Farms 

1931 

72.7 

86.4 

76.4 

80.0 

1921 

74*8 

86.3 

69.6 

78.8 

Area  of  Farms 

1931 

83.1 

84.0 

1.2 

76.0 

1921 

82.1 

06.4 

72.2 

81,2 

Cash  &  Share  Tenants 

Humber  of  Farms 

1931 

2.6 

1.1 

0.9 

1.4 

1921 

0.7 

0  .2 

0.3 

0.8 

Area  of  Far  .3 

1931 

2.9 

X.  0 

1.2 

1.4 

.921 

0.3 

0.2 

0.3 

0.3 

part  (Mm rs  mar  me 

CITS 

All  Part  Owners 

Part 

Tenants 

Humber  of  Fame 

1931 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

1921 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Area  of  Farms 

1931 

100.0 

100.0 

100  «  0 

100.0 

1921 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Area  Owned 

1931 

55.3 

52.1 

46.8 

50.5 

1921 

58.7 

55.2 

54.0 

55.1 

Area  Rented 

1931 

44.7 

47.9 

53.2 

49.5 

1921 

41.3 

66  «c* 

46.0 

44.9 

Owners  and  Cash 

Tenants 

limber  of  Farms 

1931 

30  *9 

27.7 

36.4 

30.9 

1921 

29.5 

24.9 

42.4 

31.2 

irea  Rented 

1931 

27.2 

36.4 

50.7 

41.3 

1921 

27*3 

30.2 

52.0 

37.3 

Owner  and  Share 

Tenants 

iiiBsber  of  Farms 

1931 

69.1 

72.3 

63.6 

69.1 

1921 

70.5 

75.1 

57.6 

68.8 

Area  Rented 

1931 

72.8 

63.6 

49.3 

58.7 

1921 

72.7 

69.8 

48.0 

62.2 

C  O  hi  |D  1  f-e  (l  -^IfOlr)  CL  €  h  s  U  S  o-^  C<f>hae(  a.. 
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TABLE  IX 

AVERAGE  SIZE  OF  FAR!  BY  POEMS  OF 
TEHAHCY  BY  PHOVIHCES*' 


Pom  of 

Tenure 

Year  Manitoba 

acres 

l  S&alc* 

. acres 

Alta.  Prairie 
Provinces 
acres  acres 

TRI.M1ITS 

All  Tenants 

• 

,P ) 

Area  ojUftekSsss 

W  1951 

293 

493 

463 

397 

1921 

323 

389 

390 

375 

Cash.  Tenants 

■ 

Area  of  faas 

1931 

166 

433 

815 

480 

1921 

226 

386 

35? 

332 

chare  Tenants 

Area  of  Far  s 

1931 

334 

385 

395 

37? 

1921 

355 

389 

408 

386 

Cash  and  Chare 

Tenants 

Area  of  Pams 

1931 

326 

373 

622 

399 

1921 

372 

391 

369 

376 

PART  omms  PABT  TOASTS  ■ 

All  .  art  Owners  Part  Tenants 

Area  of  Fans 

1931 

467 

693 

807 

69S 

1921 

446 

574 

633 

575 

Area  Owned 

1931 

258 

361 

378 

352 

1921 

262 

317 

342 

317 

Area  Rented 

1931 

209 

332 

429 

346 

1921 

184 

257 

291 

258 

Owners  and  Cash  Tenants 

Area  Rented 

1931 

184 

436 

598 

461 

1921 

170 

312 

356 

313 

Owners  and  share  Tenants 

Area  Rented 

1931 

220 

292 

332 

294 

1921 

190 

239 

243 

233 

0  -e  n  s  u-S  o  -P  C,  h  ^  e(  "a  • 
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ITOODUCTIOK 

Previous  to  1906  there  had  been  little  invasion 
by  the  settler  of  that  area  knmm  as  Palliaer's 
triangle.  It  me  recognised  that  -thtg  u)ds 

inferior  for  agricultural  purposes  to  the  area a  far* 
ther  north#  The  land  grants  selected  by  the  rail* 
roads  were  from  t  he  more  northerly  parts  of  Saak* 
at ahewan  a nd  Alberta.  Certain  blocks  of  land  were 
selected  from  fee  more  southerly  districts  by  the 
Canadian  pacific  Bailway  only  after  it  was  persuaded 
that  Irrigation  was  possible.  Prom  the  standpoint  of 
the  settlor  it  was  a  mistake  to  build  the  Canadian 
Pacific  across  the  southerly  parts  of  the  province 
but  national  considerations  made  it  imperative  that 
competition  south  of  the  International  boundary  be 
met*  But  after  1906,  and  particularly  after  1911, 
there  was  a  rush  of  sot tiers  into  this  area  acceler¬ 
ated  by  a  combination  of  high  prices  end  good  crops 
during  the  war  years. 

The  Special  Areas  of  Alberta,  as  they  are  now 
called,  arc  .all  located  within  PalHeer* 0  triangle. 
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Politically,  they  are  groupings  of  ilunicip&X  and 
Improvement  Districts  which  were  disorganized  and 
consolidated  for  the  pnxpose  of  reducing  administ¬ 
rative  costs,  Jh&m  areas  are  now  oftKlnlstered  by  a 
Board  called  the  Special  Areas  Board*  Ifm  Tilley 
•Sast  Area,  the  first  of  the  areas  formed,  mo  organ-- 
iced  in  1927  and  included  the  old  nmnicipal  and  JU;-- 
prevalent  districts  number©  131,  122,  151,  152#  153, 
181,  182  and  parts  of  211  and  123,  or  in  other  words, 
included  an  area  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Saskatche¬ 
wan  border,  on  the  west  by  range  10  (west  of  4th  mer¬ 
idian),  on  the  south'  by  a  line  drawn  west  from  the 
Saskatchewan  border  between  townships  12  and  13  to 
i  edicine  Hat,  and  than  following  the  south  Saskat¬ 
chewan  liiver  west  to  range  10  (west  of  the  4th  mer¬ 
idian)  ,  and  on  the  north  by  the  Red  Beer  iiiver.  In 
1032  a  further  area  was  defined  now  known  as  the 
Berry  Creek  Special  Area  and  included  the  old  mun¬ 
icipal  and  improvement  districts  numbers .213,  214, 

215,  244,  245,  and  moot  of  246.  In  rapid  succession 
followed  Sounding  Creek  Special  Area  (I.h.  and  1* 

D*  numbers  241,  212,  242,  243,  271,  272,  273,  and  301) 
Sullivan  hike  Special  *rea  (I.D*  and  #.0»  numbers 
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274 ,275, 304,305  and  Townships  34  -  13  W.  of  4  th  and 
34  -  14  west  of  4 til)  Meutrai  Hills  Special  Area  (I. 

X) *  c  nd  A*B  numbers  50<o,303,  351,  532,  335  and  six 
townships  from  351)  and  hew  «eat  Special  Are  a  (with 
one  complete  l.AB*  naaber  127,  and  fractions  of  I*  £♦ 
or  k.  B*  numbers  96  ,  97,  126  and  156).  This  whole 
area  of  approximately  9,000,500  acres  is  administered 
under  the  Special  Municipal  Areas  Act*  (figure  VI) 
Further  consolidation  and  adjustments  have  been  mde 
since  the  areas  v/ere  first  defined* 

The  Special  Areas  Act  sarrairized  the  reason  for 
the  creation  of  the  Special  Areas  in  its  proa*  hie 
saying  that: 

K..*. certain  areas  of  the  Province  include  a 
considerable  amount  of  land  which  by  reason  of  insuf¬ 
ficient  rainfall,  inferior  quality  of  the  soil  and 
other  causes,  cannot  by  the  use  of  ordinary  methods 
of  agriculture  be  made  to  yield  over  a  period  of  y  ears 
produce  in  sufficient  amount  to  pxwi&e  the  persons 
farming  such  lands  with  the  means  ox  livelihood;  and 
. a  lnrye  proportion  of  such  lands  has  been  aban¬ 
doned  by  settlers  and  investors  due  to  their  inability 
to  secure  idequa  e  livelihood  or  compensation  there¬ 
from.  (An  Act  to  Consolidate  the  Special  ureas 

Act,  Chapter  92,  1938 
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Vitally  the  re  son  the  setting  up  of 
the  Special  Areas  w  t  o  re  f«and  in  the  climtic 
Bind  other  cimraoter  ietiee  of  the  Gauntry*-  fnm  an 
economy  ygi03&  chief  emms&lty  mi#  li*m*&ee$s  it  rap¬ 
idly  beeatje  one  v&eee  chief  e-orx-:odity  m3  't».:;e^t*  :js 

;'  X 

Ion* :  as  ©ifcmtle  end  ©eeasr&s  ogr^li lions  were  fs^or- 

% 

ahie9  settle ,-mit  in  these  areas  Insufficient 

and  iliiciualiiv-  retoms  were  ilieset sou*  to  fan  ..or  ea4 

investor  the  chief  factor  in  the  m&nm  JLc 

instability  of  the  country  is,  of  course*  the  car* 
lability  of  a  ellmt©  characterised  by  a  lech  of 
ijoletuse*  $*»■*»»  reatdiny  in  those  axeae  Imve  aptly 
aaiM  up  the  Genoa  of  their  difficulties  in  the 
\?ords  ® All  vm  need  is  min®. 

Tli©  a-pplmiltuml  history  of  theee  Irene  is 

a  record  of  le  ,  against  drou 

and  various  other  ha&ards  incidental  to  fanduig  on 
the  8®'ii*arld  plain  o  m\dh  as  rind  ®rooionf  insect 
pee ts*  &nd;  before  the  introduction  of  the  early  so&t- 
urin^  varieties 9  the  added  ha&srtfc  of  front,  oil  and 
ell  ate  eorbino  to  laMb  wheat  the  only  crop  of  uajor 
it  portonee*  If*  be  cause  of  olinatic  conditions#  the 
wheat  crop  io  ttnall»  or  because  of  econa  dc  cond- 
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itiono,  the  prices  ar«;  low,  there  is  depression. 

Up  to  1914,  the  new  settlers  found  little  ind¬ 
ication  tfc&t  they  would  encounter  difficult  ti  es. 
i-nny  had  a  reasonable  amount  of  capital.  Others  found 
part  tii  «e  employment  in  mining*  lumbering  and  in  the 
continuing  expansion  of  raiXwiy  branch  lines. 
arily,  however,  precipitation  was  such  that  reason¬ 
able,  and  sonatinas  butter  crops  were  produced*  But 
direct  and  agricultural  relief  had  to  be  Issued  for 
the  winter  of  1914-15  and  the  spring  of  1915.  1915 

and  1916  revived  the  hopes  of  the  settlers  hut  1917 
again  brought  drought  necessitating  the  giving  of 
first  seed,  and  then  other  forces  uf  agricultural  re¬ 
lief.  From  1918  to  1922,  inclusive ,  agricultural  re¬ 
lief  ms  granted  by  Hi©  Province  each  of  these  years 
to  almost  every  municipality  in  these  Areas*" 

in  1920-24  the  general  situation  was  aggravated 
by  depressed  econoi.dc  conditions  and  in  1922,  the 
Drought  Area  Belief  Act  was  passed  to  give  the  sett¬ 
lers  some  protection  against  their  creditors* 
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Case  for  Alberta,  p.  56 
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followed  a  succession  of  better  year#  and  it  ms 
act  until  1930  that  a  further  succession  of  dry  years 
appeared  vl  id.  necessitated  the  ah  oat  continucrne 
distribution  of  direct  and  agricultural  relief  to  the 
tile  of  writing  ( 1939  .  lie  year  IfM  was  eon  side  rod 
to  be  a  •good*  year  but  the  average  price  of  wheat 
was  so  low  that  the  ©e  mimic  condition  of  the  farmers 
in  the  Areas  was  improved  little*  if  any*  The  direct 
loss  to  the  provincial  poverjmex it  for  the  whole  of 
tii©  province  including  seed  grain,  other  advanatB  and 
taxes,  but  not  including  direct  relief  and  uncollect¬ 
ed  school  taxes  was  approxiiu&tely  iSOyOO-OjlOOc3' 

■  Hie  dominion  govern*. -ent  has  also  contributed 
heavily  in  an  attest  to  relieve  ii; mediate  distress 
anti  to  put  the  farm  operators  on  a  self  sufficient 
basis*  Attempt®  to  relieve  toicdiatc  distress  have 
usually  taken  the  direction  of  seed  and  feed  relief 
in  co-operation  with  the  rovinciai  doverm-ent* 

In  an  attempt  to  alleviate  the  distress 
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in  the  drought  areas  of  eat arn  Canada<\by  climatic 


variations,  the  Jotiinion  government  passed  the  Prairie 
Stexai  Rehabilitation  vet  in  1935.  1. ioe&iate  assist¬ 


ance  ms  given  the  faimersi  by  providing  funds  for  the 
construction  of  stock  catering  teas*  dugoutu  sand 
small  irrigation  projects.  inis  i>art  of  the  program 
has  already  proved  its  value  by  storing  surplus  run¬ 
off  water  for  stock  watering  purposes  for  periods 
when  natur  tx  sources  and  wells  prove  to  be  Insuffic¬ 
ient* 

Basic  inform tio»  is  being  obtained  by  soil  and 
economic  surveys  to  assist  in  the* of  the 
drought  areas,  further  assistance  is  being  given  in 
the  fort  of  Agricultural  Improvement  ./Associations  and 
scientific  research. 


CLIi  ATS 

Tho  climate  of  the  Special  Areas  ia  character¬ 
ized  by  a  si  -.all  annual  and  crop  season  preci,  ii&tion. 
lest  of  the  Areas  have  to.  orgoaimt  their  agricultur¬ 
al  activities  with  the  expectation  that  they  will  re¬ 
ceive  a  crop  season  rainfall  of  leas  titan  ten  inches* 
( Table  X)  Wide  fluctuation®  in  annual  and  crop  sea¬ 
son  precipitation  tend  to  tiake  more  difficult  the 
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stabilization  of  agricultural  production.  In  addit¬ 
ion  high  drying  winds  and  a  generally  high  rate  of 
evaporation  tend  to  make  this  moisture  lees  effect¬ 
ive  than  in  more  favored  portions  of  the  province. 
Variations  in  rainfall  and  hot  drying  winds  coupled 
with  the  frequent  occurence  of  insect  x^sts,  wind 
damage  and  other  factors  tend  to  wm km  agricultural 
production  hazardous. 

SOIL 

Soil  Surveys  conducted  by  the  Department  of 
■Soils,  University  of  Alberta,  have  at  various  times, 
surveyed  Sheets  which  fori,  part  of  the  Special  Areas. 
At  the  present  time  (1940)  the  report  on  these  sur¬ 
veys  have  already  been  published,  or  are  being  pre¬ 
pared  for  publication. 

A  generalized  soils  map  prepared  by  the  Dominion 
Economics  Division  from  information  supplied  by  the 
Department  of  dolls,  University  of  Alberta  (Figure 
6),  indicates  the  great  variety  of  soils  to  be  found 
in  the  Special  Areas. 

The  greater  portion  of  the  Areas  lie  in  v/hat  is 
known  as  the  light  brown  prairie  soil  belt  v/ith 
smaller  portions  in  the  dark  brovm  prairie  soil  belt. 
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TABUS  X 

AHNUAL  AHD  CROP  SEASON  PliECIPITATIOli 

(As  of  1936) 

-Crop  Season 

Station  Ho.  of  Fall  Growing  Total  Total 

Years  ,eason  Reason  Fall  &  Annual 

■  )  ■ . t- . . - . — . — . ----- . . . . . . ..Gr«  . . . - . . 


AT. 

at. 

At. 

AT. 

Ydzconton 

52 

Inch 

4.25 

Inch 

9.01 

Inch 

13.26 

Inch ( 5 } 

17.27 

Calgary 

51 

4.40 

8.68 

13.03 

16.60^ 

Lethbridge 

34 

4.19 

7.62 

11.81 

i.  edicine  Hat 

51 

3.13 

6.65 

9.78 

12.60 ^ 

Wastina 

18 

2.96 

5.73 

8.69 

SibbaX&f4J 

6 

2.26 

6.91 

9.17 

.‘Isaak 

14 

9.36 

13.63<3> 

'Coronation 

9 

3.01 

5.67 

8.68 

Haco  ^  ^ 

5 

7.64 

9.70 

Cereal 

15 

7.86 

Youngstown 

13 

12.49 

Btapress 

12 

7.92 

Hanna 

19 

2.73 

(D5.9(2) 

11.8 

Vauxh&ll 

10^ 

12.1 

( 1 )  11  year 3 

(2)  14  years 

(3)  10  years 

(4)  Drought  Period 

(5)  49  years 

(6)  48  years 

( 7 )  48  years 

(8)  1921  -  1931 

' 


. 
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The  colour  of  the  soil  is  some  indication  of  its 
humus  content  which  in  turn  is  some  indication  of  past 
vegetative  growth  and  past  precipitation.  The  darker 
the  soil  the  greater  is  the  humus  content.  The  light 
brown  soils  are  associated  with  the  short  grass  plains 
and  low  precipitation. 

The  dominant  type  of  soil  is  loam  frequently 
with  "blow  out”  areas. 

Unpublished  information  on  wheat  yields  collec¬ 
ted  and  analyzed  by  the  Dominion  Economics  Divisions 
indicate  that  the  heavier  soils  are  the  more  product¬ 
ive.  The  "blow  outs”  common  on  many  of  the  soils, 
tend  to  reduce  their  productivity* 

POPULATION 

ce hSAS 

The  peak/] year  for  population  in  the  Special 
Areas  was  1921.  Of  41,050  persons  in  the  Areas 
38,588  were  classed  as  rural.  (Table  Xl)  The  great¬ 
est  percentage  increase  in  population  took  place 
after  1905,  soon  after  the  throwing  open  of  land  for 
homesteaders.  The  total  population  jumped  from  739 
persons  in  1906  to  19,062  persons  in  1911,  the  great- 

qV  interce.  n?al 

est  actual  or  proportional  increasef\the  Areas  have 
eixperienced  since  statistics  have  become  available. 
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The  population  peak  me  reached  in  1921  with  41,050 
persona,  Hxeept  lor  a  alight  increase  in  the  census 
period  1926-1931*  population  hats  steadily  decreased 
at  an  increasing  rate.  (Tables  XII*  XI la) 

The  Berry  Creek  Special  Area  has  suffered  the 
greatest  depopulation  having  in  1936  but  31  percent 

£>3  o 

of  1921  peak  population  of  persons.  Sullivan 

Bake,  closely  followed  by  Neutral  Hills  suffered  the 
least  depopulation* 

The  brief  break  in  dropping  population  in  the 
intercensal  period  1926  -  1931  when  a  combination  of 
natural  and  economic  factors  tended  to  brighten  the 
outlook  for  -a  time  provides  some  indication  of  what 
right  happen  if  resettlement  in  these  areas  is  not 
controlled.  /  rising  popjulatioa  indicates  increasing 
settlement.  That,  in  itself*  is  not  necessarily  a 
bad  tiling*  But  if  that  increase  is  not  directed  to 
areas  that  can  absox’b  a  permanent  increase  in  pop- 

O..S£u_lnt  j 

elation,  which  Infers  the  maintenance  of  a  suitable 
standard  of  living,  a  lowered  standard  of  living  will 
force  the  inhabitants  again  to  migrate.  The  money  and 
effort  expended  in  rehabilitation  will,  to  all  intents 
purposes,  have  gone  to  waste. 
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POPULATION  OF  SPECIAL  .ABEAS  BY  CENSUS  TBAM  ( 

(Bow  -mt  does  not  include  fractional  townships ) 
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(i)  Compiled  from  Census  of  Canada 
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The  number  of  ovmer-  ope  rat  ore  in  the  Special  Areas 
has  'been  steadily  decreasing  as  1ms  the  number  of 
total  operators  (Table  XIII),  Conversely,  the  number 
of  tenant  and  3  art-owner-  vart— toiiant  operators  have 
been  increasing.  Of  all  operators  77*9  .>ercent  o?med 
the  land  they  operated  in  1921, (Table  Xllla).  The 
proportion  decreased  to  49,6  percent  in  1931.  The 
decrease  ms  particularly  isitsd  in  the  Areas  of  great¬ 
est  population  decrease  SHoaedy  Berry  Creek  and  Tilley 
Bast,  This  increase  ms  absorbed  largely  by  the  part- 
owner-part  -tenant  class  again  most  markedly  in  Berry 
Creek  and  Tilley  Bast* 

Coincident  with  changes  in  tenure  of  farm  operators 
there  mia  a  marked  change  in  the  amounts  and  proport¬ 
ions  of  owned  and  rented  land.  (Tables  XX¥,  J-XVaj. 

There  has  been,  a  gradual  decrease  in  the  amount  of 
owned  land  and  a  larger  increase  in  the  amount  of  rent¬ 
ed  land  in  all  areas,  this  being  most  definite  in  Areas 
of  greatest  de]>opulation •  In  1921  only  21.2  percent 
of  the  land  in  f arras  was  rented.  By  1931  the  proport¬ 
ion  had  risen  to  49,8  percent. 


■ 


! 


. 
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TABLE  XIII 

TENURE  OF  FARM  OPERATORS  BY  CENSUS  YEARS 
1921  -  1931  (1) 

SPECIAL  AREAS  OF  .ALBERTA 


SPECIAL 

AREAS 

CENSUS 

OWNER 

TENANT 

PART-OWNER  TOT; 
,  ART^TEiLANT 

Ho* 

No* 

Ho* 

Mo, 

Sullivan 

1931 

631 

172 

325 

1128 

I^alqe 

1926 

524 

174 

234 

932 

1921 

924 

150 

193 

1267 

Heutral 

1931 

1089 

288 

573 

1950 

Hills 

1926 

1054 

288 

456 

1798 

1921 

1588 

166 

406 

2156 

Sounding 

1931 

1169 

314 

673 

2156 

Creek 

1926 

1123 

376 

678 

2177 

1921 

2392 

276 

332 

3000 

Berry 

1931 

32? 

140 

433 

900 

Creek 

1926 

451  ■ 

147 

348 

946 

1921 

1535 

123' 

265 

1921 

Tilley 

1931 

368 

239 

493 

1125 

East 

1926 

631 

163 

243 

1037 

1921 

1803 

218 

211 

2232 

All  Sueeiall931 

3604 

1153 

2502 

7259 

Areas 

1926 

3783 

1148 

1959 

6890 

1921 

8238 

933 

1407 

10578 

(1)  Compiled  fro; .  Census  of  Ci 
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YAHul  XXIXa 

timm  of  vm  omiUiTom  m  census  **ahs 

1921  -  1951  (1) 

12IiC3SX-!TAGE  DI3THIBOTI0M 

SPECIAL  ABB/0  OF  ALBERT A 


SSKOXAL 

area 

emeus 

YBAH 

OWffiR 

tbiabt 

TOTAL 

MMMAlff . . 

~~*y*~*~ . 

— 2— 

* 

Sullivan 

1951 

36*0 

15*2 

2$*3 

100 

Lake 

1986 

56*6 

18.7 

25.1 

100 

1921 

73.0 

11.8 

15.8 

100 

KeutVttX 

1931 

55*a 

14*8 

29.4 

100 

Hills 

1926 

56*6 

16*0 

25*4 

100 

1921 

73*5 

7.7 

18*8' 

100 

Sounding 

1931 

54.2 

14*6 

31*8 

100 

Creak 

1986 

51*6 

17*3 

31*1 

100 

1921 

79.7 

9*2 

11*1 

100 

Berry 

1931 

36*3 

15.6 

48*1 

100 

Creak 

1926 

47*7 

15.3 

36*8 

100 

1921 

79*6 

■6*4 

13.8 

100 

Tilley 

1931 

34*5 

21*2 

44*3 

100 

Bast 

1926 

60*9 

15.7 

23.4 

100 

1921 

ao.a 

9  *0 

9.4 

100 

All  Special 

Areas 

1931 

49.6 

15*9 

34*6 

100 

1926 

54.9 

18*7 

20.4 

100 

1921 

77.9 

a. 8 

13.3 

100 

(1)  Compiled  from  Census  of  Canada* 
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TAB13S  XIV 

omm  AMD  K8UTKD  U-diD  JM  MttiS  BY  OMWUS  YMBS 
1921  -  1931  (1) 

SX3BQZAL  *A3  OF  AUHftXft 


OTC&'m* 

ASM 

'llsMisT' 

m m 

— wms . 

, . , . ASpiip,.. 

. - . . iypiS . 

TOTAL 

. . 

SulXiran 

1931 

385 j 109 

198,443 

577,552 

Lake 

1926 

£82,496 

161,448 

443,944 

1921 

391,148 

112,932 

504,080 

Neutral 

1931 

®m9*ni 

308,184 

1,054,895 

Hills 

1926 

315,60? 

508,719 

822,326 

1921 

665,088 

180,528 

853,6X3 

Sounding 

1931 

Si? ,363 

487,043 

1,304,400 

Creek 

1926 

719,074 

498,751 

1,818,425 

1921 

987,202 

217,564 

1,204,826 

Berry 

1931 

383,213 

492,582 

825,595 

Creek 

1926 

511,475 

297,586 

009,063 

1921 

038,458 

180,648 

817,104 

Tilley 

1931 

419,471 

1,083,560 

1,508,031 

Bast 

1926 

340,779 

255,420 

576,199 

1921 

All  Special 

709,111 

230,628 

999,639 

Areas 

1931 

2,641,68? 

2,683,6X2 

5,205,479 

1986 

2,168,031 

1,501,926 

3.369,957 

1921 

3,449,062 

930,200 

4,379,208 

■ii 
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(X)  Compiled  fra.i  Census  of  Canada* 
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TABLE  XI Va 

Qlfim  ABB  HSBTED  LAUD  III  TAMS  BY  CEBSBUS  YE  ABB 
1921  -  1951  (1) 

SPECIAL  ABSAS  OF  MMRfA 


dpkdiAi 

mm 

“”aHlfs~ 

yka3$ 

oiMT~ 

. . g 

— wanr* 

a# 

)|W»  w  0 

“fofar 

r jL . 

Sullivan 

1931 

66*  ? 

33.3 

100 

l>ake 

1926 

63*6 

56*4 

X00 

1921 

7  7.6 

22*4 

100 

lleutral 

1931 

66*1 

34.9 

100 

Kills 

1926 

62*5 

37.6 

100 

1921 

n*9 

;u'2*  1 

100 

Sounding 

1931 

62*? 

■  37*3 

100 

Creels 

1926 

99,1 

40*9 

100 

1921 

B1.9 

1S.1 

100 

Berry 

1931 

40*4 

59.6 

100 

Creel: 

1906 

51*1 

48.9 

100 

1901 

77*  9 

22.1 

100 

Tilley 

1951 

27.9 

72.1 

100 

East 

1986 

59.1 

40*9 

100 

1921 

76*9  ■ 

S3  *1 

100 

Al X  Special 

Areas 

1931 

50.2 

49*8 

100 

1926 

59*1 

40*0 

100 

1921 

va*s 

81*2 

100 

(l)  Compiled  fro;  Cm  bub  of  Canada* 
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in  the  meantime  the  average  olae  of  farm  had  in¬ 
creased  from  414  acres  to  725  acres,  the  increase 
being  nost  evident  in  the  .  reao  where  there  lias  "been 
the  greatest  increase  in  rented  land*  (Table  XV). 

Tenant  operators  have  increased  proportionally 
m ore  than  any  other  class  of  operator,  the  greater 
proportional  increase  securing  In  the  intercensal 
period  1921  to  1926,  The  period  1926  to  1931  indic¬ 
ates  that  tenant  occupation  of  land  is  not  increasing 
rapidly*  However  both  Berry  Creek  and  Tilley  Bast 
show  an  increase,  in  the  latter  case  a  substantial 
one. 

Climatic  conditions  have  made  it  necessary  to 
conduct  farm  operations  on  an  extensive  scale  in 
these  areas.  The  only  cash  crop  that  is  dmao&Ly 
grown  is  wheat*  Hi©  general  rotation  followed  is 
wheat,  fallow,  wheat,  atubbling-in  is  rarely  prac¬ 
tised  and  then  only  when  spring  moisture  conditions 
are  favorable . 

further,  the  undependable  cash  crop  -  wheat, 
has  made  the  operators search  for  other  avenues  of 
revenue.  Tore  attempt  to  increase  their  incomes  with 
the  eale  of  cream,  butter  and  eggs,  host*  however , 


. 


...  i'i. ■ 
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TABLE  XV 

AVERAGE  SIZE  OH-  Ftf  f\<P  BY  CBSBSUS  YEARS 
1921  -  1931  (1) 

SPECIAL  ARMS  Off  ALBERTA 


s!TcTjT“ 

AREA 

'oS;U2  ' 

ma 

AVERAGE 

SIZE 

..  ,^«pi§L.. . 

Sullivan 

1931 

512 

Lake 

1926 

476 

1921 

393 

Xieutral 

1931 

541 

Hills 

1926 

457 

1921 

.  396 

Sounding 

1931 

605 

Creels 

1926 

560 

1921 

402 

Berry 

1931 

917 

Creel: 

1926 

644 

1921 

425 

Tilley 

1931 

1336 

East 

1926 

5  m 

1921 

448 

All  Special 

Areas 

1931 

725 

1926 

533 

1921 

414 

(l)  Compiled  from  Cenous  of  Canada* 
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have  turned  to  the  raising  of  cattle  and  cheep  as 
a  source  of  supplementary  revenue.  Till  a  latter  fac¬ 
tor  accounts ,  In  a  large  measure,  for  the  large  in¬ 
crease  in  rented  land.  The  leasing  of  additional 
grazing  land  does  not  involve  &  large,  immediate 

cash  expenditure*  Furthermore,  it  Is  the  only  poc- 

hi' 

etble  manner  In  v/hieh  large  areas  of  land  'that  have 
proven  subsaargiml  for  wheat  production  can  he  prof¬ 
itably  utilized# 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  %@e!al  Areas  of 
Alberta  are  adapting  their  tenure  conditions  to  the 
peculiar  geographic  conditions  under  which  they  must 

produce • 


a13— 


mmim  xu  rm  sksoial  a&sas  oaf  albehta 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  Prairie  Farm  I'iehab- 
i  3.  i  tat  ion  Act,  land  utilisation  surveys  were  started 
in  the  drought  areas  of  Southern  Alberta.  The  prim¬ 
ary  purpose  of  these  surveys  ms  t  a  provide  a  fund  of 
iin  owl  edge  which  would  be  useful  in  the  rehabilitation 
of  these  areas.  The  general  supervision  and  conduct 
of  this  work  was  entrusted  to  the  BsoboaIcs  Division 
of  the  Dominion  X/epart&ent  of  Agriculture. 

The  distressed  conditions  of  the  Special  ,;.reas 
indicated  that  they  deserved  first  attention.  Field 
parties  covered  Sounding  Greek  Special  Area  in  the 
BmrjBer  of  1936,  Sullivan  bake  and  Xfcutsal  Hills  Areas 
in  1937,  and  Berry  Creek  and  Tilley  Sant  Areas  in 
1938.  The  Bow  ,.eot  Special  Area  had  been  partially 
covered  in  1935  but  to  make  the  land  classification 
a  comparable  to  the  other  Areas,  a  quarter  by 
quarter  study  wao  made  in  1936  and  1939. 

1 

Craig,  6.  H. ,  and  Coke,  J.  An  Keonatuio  Study  of 
hand  Utilisation  in  Southern  Alberta. 
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In  the  Special  Areas  of  Sullivan  Lake,  Moutral 
Hills,  Berry  Greek,  Tilley  Bast  and  Bounding  Creek  an 
attempt  was  nmd©  to  obtain  as  complete  information  as 
possible  from  each  farm  operator  &a  to  hie  farm  hold¬ 
ings,  assets  and  liabilities,  receipts,  and  information 
regarding  the  farm  operator  and  hi  a  family*  Thin  1  n- 
forxmtion  was  supplemented  by  infownation  from  tax  and 
relief  rolls*  Bow  West  Special  Area  me  not  covered  in 
the  &mm  detail  and  comparable  information  is  not  av¬ 
ailable* 

Information  presented  in  the  following  section©  is 
compiled  from  the  farm  records  obtained  in  the  different 
survey  years.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  number  of  op¬ 
erators  for  each  Arm  is  not  consistent  in  the  different 
analyses .  Lack  of  complete  records  from  each  farm 
operator  is  responsible  for  this. 

An  attempt  was  made  to  make  the  information  pres¬ 
ented  for  fie  different  areas  strictly  comparable  but 
this  was  not  altogether  possible.  The  record  forms 
used  in  the  different  years  were  different  and  emphasis 
was  placed  on  different  item©.  To  date  a  preliminary 
report  on  the  Sounding  Creek  Special  .Area  hae  been 
published  and  a  simumry  report  for  all  the  Special 
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Areas  of  Alberta  la  in  the  process  of  preparation** 
TB3SMXU0L0GY 

„4;oid  Ut&igatlftn  Surveys  in  the  Special  Ajmmui 
of  Alberta  have  found  it  necessary  to  adopt  %  t«a** 
ifiology  that  is  perhaps  confusing  to  on©  v&o  ha®  not 
boon  uonnootod  with  the  word*  Almost  ovary  ttasu  ep~ 
orator  for  Uwt&tim,  rants  «m  grsnlsg  land*  If 
claonifiod  according  to  the  consua  they  would  be 
operators  who  owned  soma  land  and  rented  sot..®  and 
would  b®  oIs®Md  as  part  owners  part  renters#  the 
person  who  owned  some  land  and  rented  some  for  cult* 
ivat  loti  purposes  would  also  be  classed  as  a  part 
owner  part  renter* 

It  was  thought  that  a  classification  adapted  to 
conditions  in  the  Special  Areas  would  be  more  useful 
in  analysis  than  one  which  has  been  fouhd  useful  over 
the  whole  of  the  .Dominion*  Tim  chief  difficulty 
found  is  that  th«  statistics  compiled  are  not  strictly 

QttMmraUfl.. .  mUh . thsajg-fl£-Sanouo  »POrts. 

1 

A  Preliminary  .deport  on  the  Classification  of 
Land  in  the  sounding  Creole  Special  Areas  Economics 
Branch,  federal  department  of  Agriculture  * 
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The  operator  tenure-  classes  adopted  for  tie 
Special  ‘xrmiB  were  s 
X  #  Owner 
fc .  Gixh&? -Roster 
3*  Center 
4  *  Jqu&tter 

In  1938  a  fifth  class  was  adopted,  that  of 
*  Company*  in  cases  where  various  institutions  or 
corporations  were  ©pemiing  agricultural  enterprises. 
Only  one  such  case  ms  found  -  a  ranch  in  Berry 

Greek* 

The  * owner”  is  defined  as  an  operator  who  owns 
all  the  land  lie  cultivates.  He  may  rent  land  for 
gracing  purposes  hut  not  for  purposes  of  cultivation* 
In  this  class  would  appear  two  groups . 

1.  The  operator  who  owns  all  of  Mo  land# 

2#  The  owner  mo  owns  sous  land  but  leases  addit¬ 
ional  land  for  grafting  purposes* 

The  "owner- renter**  is  defined  as  an  operator  who, 
in  addition  to  owning  some  land,  increases  his  hold¬ 
ings  for  purposes  of  cultivation  by  renting.  He  nay 
or  my  not  lease  land  for  grazing  purposes.  Here 
also  would  appear  two  groups* 


X.  The  oj  emtor  mm  scae  land  anft  rents  the 
“balance  of  his  fans-  unit  for  purposes  of  cult¬ 
ivation, 

1#  The  sperufcor  «if  sum  Xaiid,  ranis  suae  Tor 
purposes  of  cuIUvutios  *a&  leases  the  balance 
of  Ms  f&m  unit  for  ^raaiiig  purposes. 

The  ^rosier"1  operator  rents  all  the  land  lie  op¬ 
erates.  This  ®lm&  also  ihoXudss  a  number  of  different 
groups* 

1*  The  operator  rents  all  hi©  land  for  purposes 
of  cultivation# 

2#  The  operator  rents  sous  land  for  purposes  of 
cultivation  and  leases  son©  for  gras Me  purposes# 

3.  The  operator  leases  all  his  land  for  purposes 
of  g raring, - 

The  "squatter”  group  is  not  asesason*  It  includes 
only  these  operators  that  have  no  legal  rig3.it  to  any 
of  the  land  they  Occupy.  They  do  not  hold  title  to 
their  land  nor  do  they  occupy  it  under  any  agreement 
whatsoever.  This  class  is  composed  largely  of  fasniliss 
who  occupy  v<  0  fi  Turret  ©Ms  or  operators  who,  in 
5b ite  of  noii-payicont  of  taxes  or  non- renewal  of  leases 
have  yet  stayed  on  the  land#  Th#  squatter  elans-  do 


•iXO* 

not  wit.  teat  mv  do  tkojr  &#*«#  11*  Thoi r  mall  nrnlrnr 
&&&$&  turn-  mt  ilsxi^optam.%  part  of  the  sa^ y  of 
special  M’®m* 

tmmm  m 

for  Sauu&l&g  C*e«k  3$*a£rt.  Area  *&#  $$>»* 
tr ibution  of  tenure  4pt«w*  slow©  *  marked  similarity 
’bafrmm  Vm  different  Areas.  (Table  X M)  Tim  wmr 
pv^  is  iltft  pre&e»£uaijs&  fcwuvt  group,  olosseiy  follow* 
ad.  gy  i$$e  part  owner  towns*  renter)  group,  3fe* 
Squatter  and  CtoHgN&y  groups  .tom  &  wry  ©mil  prof* 
ortiua  of  tiro  total  mEiltr  of  operators  in  the  SpmM 
A$mm* 

xikttQM&him  qw  omwAtm i 

ilio  n&t&p&ftJJtty  of  t&e  operator  does  not  §©©&  to 
follow  any  tenure  groupings*  In  dulXlTan  take*  ileutel 
Kills  mud  Sorry  Crook,  tk«  earners  our©  pwda  laantly 
of  British  origin*.  (Male  XVZX)  Hn  Tilley  B&sit  'thej 
proiorfnaufXy  of  llortti  arid  West  Bujropoaji  origin* 
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TABLS  XVI 

(a) 


TESUIiL  OF  OH']HA,TOii 
mzoz  A&  AES  AS  OX?  XQ^WA 


*  1  I  i  1 

T^mim  mxitivm  mmua*  soummc  mmx  txlw  all 


-MM  m 

HILLS 

0HLS£ 

0HSLIL 

M. 

Ho* 

$te« 

Ho* 

Ho* 

fo. 

Ho* 

Owner 

336 

490 

418 

158 

378 

1785 

i art  Owner 

£38 

547 

658 

123 

295 

1661 

Heater 

128 

184 

172 

78 

X60 

720 

squatter 

7 

8 

1 

13 

8 

32 

Unlcaowa 

a 

3 

2 

a 

19 

28 

Cteipansr 

i 

1 

ALL 

7X1 

1038 

1251 

373 

852 

4225 

tmum  of  ommrm 


T/immooiKM 


mm m: 


omMvm 


&  3  3 

oowm-im  HSBHY  TIL LLf  ALL 


LAIOfi 

MILLS 

CffljpK 

OHM 

:  MABT 

T 

'jP 

f 

mMmmummxvmmi 

f* 

T 

Owner 

47 

48 

33 

42 

44 

42 

Part  Owner 

34 

34 

53 

35 

35 

39 

Beat ex 

18 

18 

14 

20 

19 

17 

Aqua  tier 

1 

X 

& 

4 

If. 

1 

Unknown 

ik 

M 

# 

1 

2 

1 

Coapany 

# 

V 

ALL 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

t  Leo 8  than  0*  5$$ 


1*  1937 

2*  1936 

3*  1938 


aao* 


Tmm  mi 

(ct) 

HAT XOKALIT Y  U3T  QIMAXGil,  BY  33QTOHK 
HKIiGSHT;40H  DXfciTHIBUTXOll 

SULUYMI  LAOS.  1937 


amu . 

Tenure  of  jl 

~§— 

-f 

Operator 

Owner  1 

§5 

2 

Owner  Renter  & 

36 

3 

Renter  3 

34 

1 

Squatter 

37 

ABB  1 

46 

a 

&  Less  than  0*£j£ 

fcfc 

1 •  Canadian 

Other  British 

3.  U.  3*  A* 

4 .  Scandinavian 


10 

as 

4 

3 

336 

8 

40 

12 

$ 

X 

838 

10 

46 

6 

X 

128 

29 

14 

7 

9 

34 

7 

& 

2 

709 

5, 

Hortli  and  Went 

"Europe 

6* 

Boutin  and  .Oast 

Europe 

7, 

Other 

X, 

Unknown 

- 
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T4BJ.E  XVII 

(t) 


jimowALirsr  ow  operator  by  tsssuks 
PKECBBTA0B  BI3THI3 UTIOI 


HEUUUL  KILLS 


A* 


['enure  o: 

Operator 


p 


Owner  8  52 
Owner  Renter  1  52 
Renter  4  56 


Squatter  12  58 


vnknovm 

AJLii 


10  Q 


&  Lesu  than  OR 


1 ,  Canadian 
2*  other  British 

5.  0.  8.  A* 

4 •  Scandinavian 


4 

1 

<? 

7 

X 

TOTAL 

$ 

1 

1 

* 

~ir 

20 

IS 

7 

A 

a 

495 

15 

20 

12 

p 

347 

18 

31 

13 

135 

50 

8 

1 

17 

21 

10 

1 

A 

1036 

5#  Earth  and  v/est 
Europe 


6.  South  and  last 
Europe 
7  *  Other 


X  *  Unknown 
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TABLE  XVII 

(c) 


HATlOHALITr  OF  OPERATOR  W  TLldjHE 

vwssagfym  mmmsmim 

berry  mm&*  1938 


H;  TIQW  Mil 

to 

1 

3 

4 

| 

7 

,  x, 

TOTAL 

Tenure  of 

Operator 

P 

w  1 

p 

$ 

u  'C  J 

m~T 

Omier 

5 

46 

8 

14 

is 

3 

2 

10 

158 

Owner  Renter  1 

50 

6 

17 

20 

4 

1 

1 

123 

Renter 

3 

48 

5 

18 

20 

4 

4t 

78 

Bquattor 

31 

8 

15 

15 

31 

13 

Aldi 

3 

47 

7 

16 

16 

3 

1 

7 

370 

to 

1 •  Canadian 
£•  father  British 
3*  U.  S#  A* 

4*  ooandinaTian 


5*  north  and  West 
Europe 

6*  Loatli  and  Ka&t 
Europe 
7  *  OtRar 

X.  Liiknown 
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XABLS  mi 

W 

KATICMALITT  OF  OEBHATOft  BY  WHE 
FJSEGIOTAQB  DBmiimoI 


TILLEY  Mf.  1958 

A  g  g. . SUJ; 


iVnure  of 

Operator 

Owner  2  19  4 

Owner  Banter  X  19  5 

Banter  5  1*?  4 

Squatter 

ALL  2  19  4 

4$ 

1 .  Canadian 

2 .  O  the  r  Bri t i ah 
5#  U.  8*  A* 

4 •  Scandinavian 


17 

47 

5 

6 

37  6 

24 

.  45 

5 

1 

295 

14 

§2 

9 

1 

160 

XQO 

3 

18 

47 

6 

4 

834 

5*  l.orth  and  eat 
Europe 

6*  South  and  Bast 
Europe 
7.  Other 

X*  Vnkmmm 
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In  the  -ullivaa  .Lake  and  Tilley  1  last  Areas  the  owner 
renter®  ar©  predonirantly  of  north  and  Seat  European 
origin*  In  Beutral  Hill®  and  Berry  Creels  they  are  of 
British  origin*  Information  was  not  available  for 
Sounding  Creak* 

There  done  not  however  appear  to  he  any  relation¬ 
ship  between  the  nationality  and  the  tenure  condition 
of  the  operator*  It  is  More  likely  to  be  &  result  of 
the  predominance  of  om  type  of  nationality  in  an 
area* 

mmmhMm  &■  mmmm 

#• 

In  all  Areas  the  Majority  of  operators  were  bom 
outside  of  Canada*  (Table  XYXXX)  However  about  half 
the  operators  were,  bora  In  Berth  America*  Tilley 
Bast  eh  owe  4*  predoniimnc©  of.  operators  who  immi¬ 
grated  with  their  parents  or  taiigrat©&  her©  thes- 
solve®.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  there  is  little  diff¬ 
erence  in  nationality  (Table  XVII)  or  place  of  birth 
(Table  XY1XX)  between  owners  and  owner  renters*  How¬ 
ever*  of  the  operators  bora  In  Alberta  the  greater 
percentage  were  renters*  Information  was  not  avail¬ 
able  for  Souddlng  Creek. 

This  provide®  the  rather  disturbing  indication 


■  .  . 
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TABUS  XVIII 

(a) 


BIKTHEU  .  03?  OPBEATOa  BY  TAMES 

-mmnmsim  i  ithiwIosf 

aozuraui  lass*  *  193? 


ago  ■ - »-§~|- Ht-fr-*-— - 


;&nure 

of  operator 


Osmer 

X 

24 

26 

23 

7 

4 

13 

tg 

2 

336 

Owner 

7 

15 

13 

28 

4 

5 

26 

1 

1 

238 

Banter 

Banter 

12 

19 

14 

15 

5 

a 

29 

1 

128 

squatter  14 

57 

14 

14 

7 

ALB 

5 

20 

20 

'23  ' 

6 

a 

20 

V 

1 

* 

709 

#  Lese  than  0  •  C$ 

ttfc 

1  *  Alberta 

2*  AXsewhar©  In  Canada 
3*  Britain 
4  *  U *  S *  A* 

5.  Jcan&inavia 


'6*  Berth  and  ;  est 

Europe 

7.  South  and  hast 
'  Europe 

8.  Other 

X*  Unknown. 
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BXETH2LAQB  OS'  QBB1UY0R  BY  SSOIUKB 
SSSRCHBfAOS  2) 1 8THIBUT  XOK 


A 


Tenure  p 
of  Operates* 


1MJTEVL  HILLS*  2937 


Owner 

2 

23 

21 

22 

14 

4 

13 

& 

* 

M 

495 

Owner 

Eenter 

3 

23 

22 

20 

10 

% 

20 

m 

347 

Renter 

20 

28 

23 

21 

10 

3 

24 

l 

185 

Squatter 

22 

23 

23 

25 

8 

0nlmo¥m 

200 

1 

ALL 

3 

23 

20 

20 

12 

3 

28 

& 

* 

1 

2036 

IT  2*633  than  G*5$ 


2« 

Alter ta 

6» 

north  and  went 

a* 

.  Lsovaiero  in  Canada 

7# 

Europe 

South  and  Hast 

3* 

Britain 

8. 

Europe 

Other 

4  * 

0*  3*  A* 

X, 

Unknown 

b  •  Scandinavia 
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TABLE  XVIII 

(0) 

mzmmi&m  c»  oibxayor  by  time 

PSBCI3BTA0B  BXSTRXBUTXQH 


BEHEST  OKIIM.  1958 


elaoe;  .  i 

2 

4 

8 

§ 

7 

8 

X 

TOTAL 

fffiSrs?  r 

w* 

5& ' 

'W 

Jr 

"W* 

p 

"2r  ’ 

w. 

7» 

■  '  s  ■ 

p 

operator 

Owner  1 

32 

20 

25 

7 

3 

2 

2 

8 

158 

(tor 

32 

19 

29- 

o 

H 

4 

8 

1 

2 

123 

Raster 

Renter  10 

23 

17 

25 

8 

3 

8 

4 

76 

Squatter 

31 

7 

23 

8 

31 

13 

ALL  2 

30 

X8 

26 

8- 

3 

4 

1 

6 

370 

$$ 

1.  ;  .iherta 

0  * 

llorth  and 

West 

2*  Elsewhere 

7* 

South  and 

last 

Europe 

3*  Britain 

a. 

Other 

4 «  0*  8*  A* 

x* 

0i:toaW 

5.  Scandinavia 


7ABL5  XVIII 
(d) 

®IHTHEJL.:'-.OS  OF  OPIilMOH  BY  TMWm 
I SHCWftffl  BXSTBXBlJf  IOH 

■  fll&SY  EAST.  1938 


TWB&tt 

. x .. 

» 

3 

4 

5 

6 . n7.  . 8. 

feaure  of  J& 

Operator 

f 

i 

%  ’ 

IT" 

fi  P  J5 

. "f 

Owner  3 

13 

12 

31 

9 

4  31 

7 

376 

Owner  3 

Renter 

11 

9 

26 

14 

4  31 

2 

298 

Renter  20 

11 

6 

20 

10 

8  27 

1 

160 

Squatter 

100 

3 

AuL  V 

12 

10 

82 

11 

4  30 

4 

834 

&& 

1  a  Alberta 

6  * 

Berth  and 

West 

Europe 

2,  Bleimhere 

7. 

South  and  East 

Europe 

3,  Britain 

8* 

Other 

4.  U*  A* 


X.  Valmcwn 


0  *  Bc&n&Iimvia 


that  sons  of  operator®  now  In  the  Amm*  if  t hey 
wish  to  become  immmru  and  remain  in  the  die trie to  in 
which  they  live  will  not  t  c  able  to  their  own 
faa.s.  -heir  father®  'before  them  toi©  steaded  the 
country  and  a&auMl  the  status  of  owners*  how  no 
homesteads  are  available*  It  apfears  that  the  pro* 
portion  of  owner  operator©  oan  bo  sj&fcatalaed  only  Isy 
mi  infill  of  now  settlers  In  a  to  purchase 

land*  .iomret'*  at  ihfc  pr^ee-.t  ttm*?  tilt  possibility 
appears  iweis* 

Who  predo.. iiiant  place  of  .Alberta  horn  operators 
in  the  tenant  vluds  shout,  that,-,  in  the  Special  Areas 
there  appears  to  ho  lift!#  X.SJ#!!tt$ed  of  tenants  as-* 
sending  the  ahtioultuotil  1-odder  «  rd  assuming  the 
status  of  owners*  herfww.  It  "W  %&  that  operators 
horn  in  ...hboriu#  who  ;-iust  dtiXl  tot  comparatively 
young,  have  hut  lately  sorted  fuming  on  their  own* 
and  it  will  ho  aotie  tiaM*  befar®  they  are  is  a  position 
to  puroiiaBo  laud# 

P«fl0b3  000L1J$XJI  h?  Qy%:ifrm 

the  greater  properties  of  operator®,  in  the  Special 
iureae  nave  always  toe  a  farmer 5#  f?rJbl©’  X.IX)  there  do 
not  appear  to  he  jsstrhed  differences  between  the  diff¬ 
erent  tenure  oiuasoe  aa  to  pawrUw*  occupation*  them 


* 


, 


' 
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Mil  XIX 

(a) 

i  RWiotis  occupation  m  omixtm  m  Tmum 
mews  distribut  im 

BULBXTO  LAKE.  1937 

i  "  ~  “  * 


_ & _ a _ i. . — iL„ . mm* 

Tenure  of 


Operator 

$ 

% 

% 

$ 

% 

Sfo* 

turner 

65 

11 

8 

15 

3 

336 

Owner 

Renter 

70 

8 

7 

14 

X 

238 

.Renter 

81 

6 

3 

10 

1 

128 

Squatter 

14 

14 

43 

7 

ALL 

69 

9 

8 

14 

2 

709 

IE 

1 *  Farming 

2,  Urban  skilled 

3#  Urban  unskilled 

4.  Hal  Xv/ay *  mining  and  all  other 

X*  Unknown 


131* 


TABLE  X2X 

(*) 

,  imx om  ogculatxob' ow  omm<M  by  simraj 

1. 15ECi:llTAGB  D  18TIOBTO®f 


jebukkal  hills. 

1937 

kki;Y‘luU3  t£ 

1 

2 

.  SL.. 

4 

l(| 

x 

Tom. .. . 

Tenure  of 

ni 

w 

Ox^erator 

0 

* 

$ 

$ 

Ho. 

corner 

64 

21 

2 

12 

& 

1 

495 

Owner 

68 

20 

3 

9 

it 

347 

lien  ter 
lie)  iter 

81 

10 

2 

7 

185 

Oquatter 

38 

12 

12 

38 

8 

Unknown 

100 

1 

ALL 

68 

19 

2 

10 

t. 

1 

1036 

t  Logo  t Jmn  G*-5# 


2 *  urban  skilled 
3*  Urban  unskilled 
4*  Hallway,  mining  and  all  other 
0 .  Unknown 


X*  Unknown 


otaui-  XEK 

(c  i 

*imxom  omrnAtxm  as*  op®,tob  b¥  mmm 
mrn&mtMa  mmmmxm 


mm  omzss*  ms 


-~rwT,  * 

cans  fSipE 

i  n 

,M, 

4 

„# 

| 

X  TOI.AX, 

*enus?e  a# 

*  56 

5® 

t 

* 

# 

f 

So. 

ovmoj r 

60 

X 

s 

X9 

3 

0 

13S 

OWMKr 

umxtmp 

mw&m? 

if 

ti 

2 

* 

3 

20 

13 

2 

1 

X 

3 

iaa 

H 

23 

Xi 

ii 

JU 

m 

X 

6 

IS 

a 

6 

3?0 

x.  WmmXrn^ 

5* 

ria  feyeriin^ 
HMlI 

'alii®  urbriB 

2*  jfamdUttg  plus  nitai 

wmmmm  Mil  opemior 


3.  WmmUm  pirn  mftom  >U  rnmmm 

iagitsuis.1 

4*  31a  ferteiiig  pi u&  uifhtm 


TA3BM  XIX 

(A) 

PREVIOUS  OCCUPATION  OF  OPiSEATOH  BY  TBBUHB 
PIEOWPAOS  DISTRIBUTION 

TIIJiEY  EAST*  1938 


rmmmr 

iM«£  UTATif  011. , 

X 

2 

| 

4 

5 

<?  0 

X 

TOSa 

Tenure  of 

Operator 

% 

* 

$5 

* 

* 

0 

# 

Ho* 

Owner 

74 

4 

4 

8 

3  $ 

7 

376 

Qmser 

80 

3 

5 

9 

1 

2 

298 

Banter 

Banter 

83 

3 

1 

6 

1 

4 

160 

Squatter 

33 

87 

3 

ALL 

78 

3 

4 

a 

2  M 

ft 

834 

&  Less  than  0.5^ 

At 

1*  Farming  only 

2*  Faming  plus  urban  sedentary 

3.  Farming  plus,  urban  manual 

4.  Ho  farming  plus  urban  sedentary 
B.  Ho  farming  plus  urban  manual 

6*  Female  opsrstor 
X*  Unknown 
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is  sa.e  indication  however,  that  farmers  do  not  read¬ 
ily  leave  the  ooaupatien  of  faming  if  they  have  always 
been  tamers*  /This  is  likely  true  of  other  occupations 
as  well*  The  owner  operator  appears  to  readily  accept 
a  tenant  status  rather  than  seek  8  mm  other  occupation* 

mma  m  ommsom  mn  t me 

The  information  presented  on  number  of  operators 
per  farm  indicates  the  rnm&mt  of  operators  that  have 

£ilCC.e,SSioety 

saa&e  a  particular  parcel  of  1 and  their  twm  quarter 
i.  e.  the  quarter  on  which  their  fern  buildings  are 
located*  Me  attempt  was  sad©  to  obtain  th®  number 
of  operators  of  parcels  of  land  other  than  horn 
quarters* 

As  would  be  expected  in  a  territory  as  newly 
settled  as  the  special  Areas  .the  Majority  of  owned 
farms  have  had  but  one  operator*  (Table  XX)  The  num¬ 
ber  of  operators  per  fans  increases  slowly  as  one 
mmm  from  th©  owner  to  the  owner  renter  and  sharply 
when  one  moves  to  the  renter  classes#  Few  rented 
fame  remain  in  the  hands  of  one  operator  for  any  length 
of  tine.  This  indicates  the  instability  of  a  ten* 
ant;o  existence*  Expansions  and  improvements  wee  not 
planned  and  are  not  imd©  • 
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' 


. 


. 


.  * 


tp  ATOTIB  YT 

(a) 

msmm  of  oebeator  vm  stubs  by  Ttmum 
fkecektaG;.  Bummmicm 


mijLivm  lass* 


1»  0  *  OF' 

$ 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

y 

* 

. mm*. 

Tenure  of  ' 

Or orator 

% 

% 

M 

w 

% 

% 

% 

$ 

$ 

Jf 

Owner 

m 

2? 

12 

4 

3 

X 

i 

4? 

2 

336 

Corner 

36 

33 

15 

9 

4 

X 

i 

* 

1 

238 

Renter 

Renter 

7 

85 

30 

20 

13 

2 

3 

1 

1  . 

128 

•iquatter 

14 

14 

14 

14 

43 

7 

AIL 

38 

29 

16 

9 

5 

1 

1 

ft 

1 

709 

ft  Leas  than  0* 

X  Unknown. 
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M 

ow  opmAtam  ?2&  jvul.  by  mwm 

i'’Ei^awA<sk  asm*  im 


EUm'i.  HllLO  • 


L  0  ■»  oIF""" 

O^IL.ATaHS 

2j 

,8 

3 

4 

5 

0 

7 

a 

T0Y.AL 

i^Kuri  of 

operator 

$ 

$ 

4*f 

£ 

:# 

% 

% 

jf 

$ 

# 

$ 

■  Avuer 

63 

si 

9 

3 

2 

1 

* 

1 

495 

Ow&ev 

00 

29 

11 

4 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

347 

center 

3 

30 

30 

19 

8 

6 

tt 

4 

185 

Squatter 

25 

12 

12 

51 

8 

Urlcnm'm 

100 

1 

AL& 

40 

25 

14 

6 

3 

2 

X 

1 

2 

1036 

t  1  Le«e  than  0*5/^ 
7:  VitkM 
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T mm  XX 

M 

lulbsk  off  Gim*XQBa  m  ?a&n  by  mzvm 

VMmBXA&E  DISTRIBUTION 
BERRY  CHEEK* 


HO.  of . 

OPERATORS 

1 

2 

3 

. A 

5 

6 

9 

X 

TOTAL 

Tenure  of 
Operator 

% 

% 

* 

% 

0 

0 

0 

% 

0 

Owner 

65 

18 

4 

1 

3 

9 

158 

Owner 

Banter 

63 

28 

6 

2 

1 

2 

123 

76 

Renter 

28 

28 

22 

9 

5 

3 

1 

4 

Squatter 

15 

24 

8 

15 

38 

13 

AT  J. 

55 

23 

8 

4 

2 

1 

& 

7 

370 

g  leas  than  0*5^ 


X  Unknown 


table  ex 

(a) 

wmmu  m  owuiu'lj  iia  m  by  sorir^ 
PKXiCKKTAOJIt  BXSTBXEUYIQ® 

TXLLXY  EAST. 


_ i _ 5„.„_6 _ 2-.-g.-ti,,.,  S-JK>S>. 

..enure  of 

Ov .orator  $  J*  $  %  %  %  $  %  %  % 


Owner 


Owner 

Banter 

Konfcer 

J$u&tter 


50  28  6  2  1  1 

54  27  f  3  1  Jt 

9  38  X5  IS  3  1 

33 


&  12  376 

7  295 

X  1  20  160 

67  3 


AW-  44  30  6  4  1.1  t  Jr  *  IB  834 

&  Less  than  0*30$ 

X  Unknown 
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There  I©  no  incentive  for  .the  tenant  to  do  bo.  Appear¬ 
ance  of  a  possible  improvement  by  moving  to  a  quo  other 
fan's  { especially  in  area©  where  a  comparative  abund¬ 
ance  of  vacant  land  is  found)  is  enough  to  indue©  the 
tenant  to  change  his  location. 

Another  factor  which  mt&  be  &  canoe  of  mobility 
amongst  tenants  in  the  Special  Areas  is  that  the 
better  classes  of  land  are  operated  by  owner  and 
owner  tenants,  The  better  ©lasses  of  land  provide 
the  means  of  retaining  ownership  in  a  particular  par¬ 
cel  and  provide  an  inducement  for  remaining  by  provid¬ 
ing  a  higher  standard  of  living* 

In  most  of  the  areas  there  is  little  difference 
In  the  number  of  operators  per  tmm  between  the  owner 
operator  and  the  owner  renter* 

mmm  sxasx  m  $ rmim 

Tho  average  else  of  family  differs  little  between 
the  different  /ureas,  (fable  XXI)  The  average  sine  of 
family  appeal’s  to  be  generally  larger  in  the  owner 
renter  class  and  smaller  in  the  squatter  class*  The 
rentex-  operator  generally  has  a  larger  family  than 
the  owner  operator.  On  the  basis  of  the  inf ormntion 
presented  (Table  XXI)  there  appears  to  be  little 
reason  for  the  size  of  family  to  influence  the  tenure 
status  of  the  operator. 
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TABUS  1X1 

(a) 

AVERAGE  3JZ24  OF  FAULT  BY  fHUHE  OF  OTIAlUaR 

aUXJJttUI  LAKE. 


fmmi" 

‘ . HO*  #  ' 

TOTAL 

-  oPULAXiqi 

.  SIZE 

Tenure  of 

Operator 

owner 

329 

1232 

3.7 

Owner  Renter 

236 

1050 

4.4 

Renter 

126 

554 

4.4 

Squatter 

6 

23 

3*8 

Unknown 

ALL 

697 

2859 

4*1 

TABLE  XXI 

(b) 

AVERAGE  SIZE  OF  FAULT  BY  TKBUHri  OF  OPERATOR 


S3SUTSAL  BILLS. 


foTW* 

.  mmmm® 

“IMSl . 

POimATIOH 

"nmsm - 

... SJSE 

Tenure  of 

0];)«rator 

Umer 

486 

1836 

3.8 

Owner  enter 

344 

1537 

4.6 

Renter 

181 

732 

4.0 

Squatter 

5 

14 

2.8 

Unknown 

1 

7 

7.0 

ALL 

1017 

4176 

4.1 

141- 


TABLS  xjci 

(c) 

Ammm  a  as  of  jMexur  by  mmm  of  ©matoh 

Mncr  «wk 

BH - - 


&£sL 


feHSS  gF 

Operator 


110. . of" 


Oaitr 

348 

1466 

4*2 

Owisej?  Lenter 

890 

1302 

4*5 

limiter 

186 

508 

3*3 

1 

X 

X 

ALB 

795 

3278 

4*1 

mi  xxi 

(a) 

AVmffiS  3XBH  OF  FAMILY  BY  MM  OF  OPBMYOB 

TKjanr  xm* 

FSIMsr'r"',l*'‘'nr 

HO.  Of  fOYXS. 

AfeaSs"" 

tenure  of 

operator 

0*m«# 

143 

398 

2*8' 

Qmim*  Renter 

118 

409 

3.3 

.Renter 

70 

876 

3.9 

Oquaiier 

10 

16 

1*6 

AH 

341 

1098 

3.2 

X.  Unknown 


'V 
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WHS:  car  ocQUBim  mucmjs 

In  m ©at  of  the  Amm  the  proportion  of  land  that 

io  presumably  cultivated  ( owned  and  rented)  and  the 

proportion  that  is  leased  for  gracing  purposes  mrf m 

little  between  the  different  operator  tenure  groups. 

(fable  XXX XXXXX)  This  indicates  1ffm%  there  is 

little  difference  in  the  type®  of  farming  followed  by 

the  different  tenure  classes* 

In  Sullivan  La k*»  Mmmtwmk  Hills  mid  Sounding  Greek, 

Special  Areas,  at  the  time  the  Surveys  were  mM.$ 

about  half  of  the  occupied  parcel®  of  land  were  owned 

and  t he  reminder  were  about  evenly  divided  between 

rented  and  leased  pared®*  In  Ber ry  Creek  and  Tilley 

East  Special  Area®  the  m^ority  of  parcels  wore  leased 

for  grasing,  indicating  that  the  minting  of  livestock 

played  a  more  important  part  here  tlmn  in  the  JMtti 

surveyed  in  1936  and  1957# 

In  Sounding  Greek.  Special  Area  the  owner  renter 

group  showed  an  appreciably  larger  proportion  of 

leased  gracing  land  than  did  the  other  tenure  group®. 

This  wml&  indicate  that  the  owner- renters  attempted 

to  Increase  their  revenue  not  oo  such  by  renting 
for  cultivation 

more  lan^/but  by  raising  livestock.  The  proportion  of 
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TABLE  XXXI 
(a) 


tosuks  of  occupi&d  parcels  by  mms  or  operator 

SULLXVAI  LAMS*  1937 


Tumuli 

OF  00. 

'W7W' 

. 

1ST 

OflKEB 

5®. 

KOI;  USD 

cpS* 

i  LSASffi 

TvhY„L 
*  2$UaU 

3 STT" 

S&LAXX® 

Bo* 

lie* 

He* 

Ho* 

Ho  • 

Owner 

336 

1014 

359 

1373 

42 

Owner 

2sa 

7X4 

513 

231 

1463 

33 

L«ai*3p 

renter 

X2S 

4 

353 

SI 

458 

14 

Squatter  7 

8 

am* 

709 

1732 

871 

671 

3274 

102 

•JU4' 


TABLE  XXII 

mmm  of  occupied  emigms  m  mtroES  of  operator 

eeotw.  mixs «  193? 


tp!n&»  TO 

. mmLj&miL  jmL. 


Do, 


Ho 


Owner 

485 

1573 

Omm 

Renter 

344 

©25 

Renter 

169 

1 

squatter 

6 

DfiHnown 

1 

8 

ALL 

1004 

2505 

Ho* 

Ho* 

%* 

548 

2121 

766 

529 

2219 

506 

153 

660 

X 

1 

6 

1272 

1231 

5007 

146- 


TABLE  XXII 

(o) 

mmm  ow  occupihd  parcels  by  mum  op  ohshatoe 

SOUJmiBG  CM.  1936 


feiufc 

p#:..  Cpi*.  ..... 

"ir®“ 

‘Ttho*  CSI7 

1  :TR3. 

.,WvO:B  . 

TOTAL 

. . jfc&L. 

Ho* 

HO*'  Ho# 

Ho.- 

Ho#- 

Oilier 

404 

1339  9 

83 

1431 

Owner 

Renter 

646 

£205  915 

1438 

4548 

renter 

16? 

28  455 

?0 

553 

8qua,tt£~r 

1 

AIL 

1218 

o.:.?2  13?  9 

X5S1 

6532 

'146' 


TABUS  XX.ll 
(<i) 

fimsm  oj?  occupied  pahcmls  by  law  of  ommT on 


BLKRY 

cb:xl. 

1938 

TRmim 

4^*7? 

* 

IsO*1  OF 

,i*vv> 

$ses& , 

qiLO  * 

jc«?id 

r  X.  W 

.....  . 

foET 

pm;:  . 

IJEBs 

8vflE3 

10. 

00* 

So. 

Ho. 

owner 

137 

653 

3 

1531 

2167 

1 

119 

283 

280 

1325 

1888 

XO 

Banter 

Hunter 

n 

@ 

192 

404 

684 

4 

Squatter 

7 

23 

ALL 

335 

944 

475 

3320 

4739 

38 

tmm  xx. it 

{©) 

mmim  m  occupied  immm  by  rmvm  of  o wmmm 


tium  mm\  % 


M — 

:.-AA  .SksL/t. . . ...r... 

BO#  Of 

OP# 

l®n 

(mm 

igrMs, 

. mum . 

..  mlr 

.  Halm 

Be 

Ho. 

Hos 

Ho* 

BO* 

Mo  * 

Owner 

325 

'  1887 

0 

1370 

3073 

18 

owner 

lUmter 

282 

1147 

476 

1404 

3027 

0 

Squatter 

151 

0 

394 

394 

794 

4 

ALL 

788 

2850 

876 

3168 

6894 

28 

TABLB  XXIII 

(a) 


rm wm  ■  f  ocgupiid  parchl$  by  thhuhb  of  mm  mm 

m?mvm  1937 


IOTxH — 

~JiorZ:fm 

qSbs. 

i 

"Tm”" 

m  of# 

OLXX-ii 

HHFiTrS 

■rj#. 

Ho  *■ 

ff 

jf 

$* 

Owner 

336 

74 

26 

100 

Owner 

Renter 

s;$a 

49 

55 

16 

XQQ 

icon  ter 

is  a 

1 

SX 

18 

100 

F:ye  tter 

7 

ALL 

709 

53 

27 

20 

100 

HABL&  mix 

tw 

TO3UHE  OS*  OCCUPIED  PjLROSLS  BY  SSSUSB  Of  OPBEATOa 
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fHEI 

TgTW" 

Qjl’lfe'* 

ygXa 

OS'  01*. 

,  JR* 

(jss?s® 

tm  i&Asm 

FAflX 

Ho. 

F 

p 

1 

u-mer 

486 

74 

26 

100 

Owner 

Renter 

344 

42 

54 

24 

100 

renter 

169 

77 

23 

100 

Squatter 

5 

100 

xoo 

Unknown 

X, 

100 

100 

All# 

1004 

50 

25 

25 

100 
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TABLE  XXIII 

(c) 

SmUBK  OF  OCCUPIED  PARCELS  BY  XBtfUXig  OF  OPERATOR 

•  LKCELTACS  D ILTEIBUTI  Oil 


HW  CHEEK.  1938 


taiil'lsfe 

. 

i Jb.  of 

Ife  * . 

m.TRS  * 

4Ks. " 

SP5SR, 

^A  J$8$  * 
U2A3RD 

toJaA 

nM». . 

LCr# 

T 

“T^ 

% 

Owner 

137 

30 

& 

70 

100 

Renter 

119 

15 

15 

70 

100 

0 mum 

Renter 

72 

1 

29 

70 

100 

Squatter 

7 

ALL 

335 

20 

10 

70 

100 
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mm.BS  OF  OCCUFIKD  ?ARfl$X3  FY  WVURB  OF  OPERATOR 

PBH0EUTAGE  DISTRIBUTION 


miBY  HAST.  1958 


oSurlT 

OF  OP. 

rCT- 

,n  'wr 

omm  „ 

■iyXMS. 

aam. 

:v  »  *W>  e 

TOTAL 

iwm. 

No  • 

jr 

P 

P 

> 

Own©*? 

325 

55 

to 

45 

100 

Owner 

Center 

a&a 

38 

16 

46 

100 

uenter 

Squatter 

151 

1 

50 

100 

All* 

758 

41 

13 

46 

100 
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TABLE  XXXII 

(a) 

timum  02?  occupied  vmmm  by  tbhukb  of  operator 
rmmwi'jm  dxstkibutiok 
S0USDIBG  QWm:,  1936 


isir* 

v,-i?  0-  * 

-~sc rsr' 

OK. 

h£rsT 

mmm 

0T  iio  * 

ibbtbs 

^Ti§§* 

LS431|) 

Bo* 

% 

$ 

j*rf 

> 

Owner 

404 

94 

1 

6 

100 

Ow&M* 

Rmit&r 

646 

m 

20 

31 

100 

ilsntar 

167 

6 

82 

13 

100 

squatter 

X 

ms 

55 

2X 

24 

100 

15G- 


owned  land  for  this  group  did  not  differ  much  from 
the  dull! van  Lake  and  beutral  Hill©  areas* 

a mmm  mm  m  mmi 

Information  emptied  on  the  average  siz©  of  fam 
in  the  dpeeial  Areas  Indicates  that  there  in  little 
difference  between  owner  operators,  and  renters.  ( Tabl 
XXXV)  in  all  cases  (except  Tilley  hast  and  Berry 
Creek)  they  were  the  amm  in  their  respective  areas. 
She  similarity  shows  up  more  markedly  when  it  is  seen 
that  the  number  of  quarters  leased  for  grassing  purp- 
osee  Is  the  same,  3b*  number  of  quarters  owned  by 
owner  operators*  presumably  used  for  cultivation 
purposes  and  the  number  of  quarters  rented  for  cult¬ 
ivation  purpose©  by  renters  are  also  the  cam..©. 

In  all  Areas  the  sis©  of  the  owner  renter1  e  farm 
was  the  largest*.  The  greater  else  is  due  chiefly 
to  additional  quarter©  rented  for  purposes  of  cult¬ 
ivation.  It  would  appear  that  the  greater  else  is 
due  to  a  desire  to  adapt  the  size  of  the  fa®  to  the 
equipment  the  farrier  has  available*  It  la  also  no 
doubt  due  to  a  deal re  to  increase  revenue  on  the 
part  of  the  operator* 
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TABLE  XXXV 

(a) 

AVERAGE  3XEE  01?  EARL  BY  T1MIR1  OF  QPMnJO!,^1' 


SULLIYM  LASS.  1937 


wmm . 

Of  0P» 

IK),  W 

"|ra!H  f^SET 

-TRS, 

LKAS-M! 

~iomr 

>  OP  . 

jflKi 

HoT^ 

Ho* 

Ho# 

IO« 

To. 

m 

Owner 

336 

3 

X 

4 

* 

Owner 

238 

3 

2 

1 

6 

Renter 

Center 

128 

3 

1 

4 

* 

Squatter 

7 

i 

ALL 

709 

3 

1 

1 

6 

& 

TAMM  XXXV 

(b) 

xmmm  mm  m  wsm  w.  rmmm  ow  mmmon1- 


Wim  HILLS*  1937 


MSB 

. 

ToTW 

mo 

pi# 

To: 

Owner 

493 

3 

Owner 

Banter 

34-7 

3 

Renter 

185 

Squatter 

8 

Unknown 

X 

6 

ALL 

10-34 

3 

V  Lees  than  0*5  quarters 
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TABUS  .XXIV 

(o) 

atoms  s im  m  Mm  by  im  cm  obkhatob1' 


mr  c«,  1938 


SOTS — 

Off. ..  01* . 

iCTii: 

q?R3. 

immm 

“lpSr.M,¥  otfAtT 

.  .IMS)  OB. 

lil  4 

. filffiEfif* 

Ifo*  iW 

So. 

Mo*  "Id* 

Bo# 

Owner 

137  5 

U  16 

A 

Owner 

119  2 

2 

11  16 

8 

Writer 

Renter 

78  V 

3 

6  9 

* 

Squatter 

7 

3 

ALL 

335  3 

1 

10  14 

m 

TABLE  XXXV 

Cd) 


atoa0e  mm  cm  mm  by  mrnm  m  mmmm1- 

vssmt  bast,  19m 

^MIIST . rTf"rlSo7Wl®7 . . 

oj  ox.  cm,  .mm  agimsp  JMjmm  op.  sped. 


Owner 

325 

5 

4 

9 

A 

Owner' 

.Renter 

282 

4 

2 

5 

11 

it 

Renter 

151 

3 

3 

6 

* 

ALL 


730 


A  Lea©  than  0.5  quarter© . 

1  -  'Tv.  ©-vX-^v^Al^/Lv  -to  . 


9  V 
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T ABUS'  XXIV 

M 

m  iari:  by  m  m  opseatoe'- 


3001TI3XIIG  CBWC.  1936 


fmwk 

31.  SSL*.  -  - 

Ifol . of" 

ISSBu 

03®. 

mm. 

’^3P7T^al 

Ox « 

***1S» 

J$0* 

TSn  &>, 

Owner 

404 

3 

ft  3 

Owner 

640 

3 

2 

8  7 

Renter 

Renter 

107 

3 

V  3 

Squat  er 

1 

ALL 

1216 

3 

1 

x  a 

ft  Less 

%hmt  o mi 

quarter© 

l  .  ^  UsL  A~®  ^AAA-CttA^ 
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J8KT  'tfORXH  AX  SXAHT 

Inf oxt^tion  wao  applied  for  the  met  worth  at 
t]ie  start  of  operation  of  the  presently  occupied  farm 
for  tile  different  tenure  classes  for  Sullivan  !*&*, 
Neutral  Hills  aAd  .iounding  Creek*  let  worth  includes 
the  value  of  machinery,  livestock,  supplies  and  house¬ 
hold  equipment  besides  m&h  m  hand.  Owner  operators 
are  ©eon  to  have  started  with  the  largest  mt  worth* 
(Table  ;CXT)  Tenants  generally  started  operation* 
with  the  lowest  net  worth*  'Two  point©  of  view  my  be 
brought  forrnM  to  escpl&in  the  latter  ate.teent*  One 
i@  that*  having  insufficient  capital  to  become  an 
owner,  an  individml  start#  at  the  bottom  of  the 
agricultural  ladder  and  is  willing  to  wo*  hi#  my 
up  to  the  status  of  owner.  The  other  is  that  the 
opera  tor  my  have  originally  started  taming  m  an 
owner  operator  hut  due  to  a  variety  of  reason®,  has 
ftunk  to  the  statu®  of  a  tenant.  Information  m»  not 
obtained  as  to  the  number  of  different  famas  the  in¬ 
dividuals  had  operated  but  the  indicated  mobility 
(fable  -ICC)  ouggeets  that  the  latter  might  be  the 
more  Important  reason.  It  tee  been  shown  in  prece&iig 
dlmumiom  (p.SS)  that  tenancy  is  an  the  increase 
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tAEUS  XBV 

(a) 

AVUIiAG-'i  MOT  WORTH  AT  UTART  BY  TESUHS  OF  OiJSHATOH 


31XLL1VAB 

BALBB  1937 

WM?T~aF“ 

~m~w~ 

.  .Oi'HIUJ* 

SSBSiSH . 

v  mi  imm 

W 

Owner 

336 

3,144 

Qimar  jSSiiatar 

238 

2#464 

Banter 

126 

1,170 

B^uattar 

7 

1,386 

AH* 

709 

2,542 

TAELS  XX? 

w 


Avmum  mt  worn  at  stast  by 


IiI.Luw «  193? 


'jSbsc :  oS 

-StaBBASQR. . . 

.  /  .i/i) 

. i&X* 

Owner 

493 

1,832 

BViior  lianier 

■  34? 

1,760 

hoiitor 

186 

755 

B^uaitar 

a 

150 

Unktiowft 

X 

AX*I» 

1034 

X  ,  600 

156*» 


TABLE  XXV 

M 

a mmm  list  wceth  at  6taht  bt  tshuhk  of  aimim 


novmim  gsksk*  193© 


TEmks  Of 

QFSUTO& 

'"iTo.  oi* 

qPBBATOR 

imr 

ftORTE  .SBT 

$ 

Owner 

5?© 

2,803 

Owner  Renter 

624 

2,698 

Stnltr 

162 

1,153 

ALL 

1162 

2,460 

-157- 

in  u'Qatern  Canada  while-  the  proportion  of  owner  op¬ 
erators  is  steadily  decreasing.  A  large  proportion 
of  those  operator®  are  being  absorbed  into  the  ten¬ 
ant  rank®  with  few  assets  beside  household  furniture 
livestock  arid  machinery,  the  latter  often  in  serious 

d«|>f"fcss  to( 

need  of  repair*  Wit^  economic  conditions  prevalent 
throughout  the  special  Areas  for  wmp  years  ,  it  is 
likely  true  that  the  lower  net  worth  at  start  for  ten¬ 
ants  is,  in  a  large  insure*  due  to  the  sinking  of 
owner®  with  few  assets,  to  the  status  of  tenants* 

mmm  mm  mm^tm 

Assets  of  indiwidiml  operators  in  Sullivan  hake  and 
Neutral  Hills  Areas  were  grouped  under  the  heading®  of 
1 ire® took,  machinery,  supplies,  car,  house  furnishings 
and  ethers*. (Tables  XOT  (a),  3POT  (b)}  In  Berry 
Creek  and  Tilley  lent  Areas  house  furnishings  were 
included  under  the  headings  of  ether*  (Tables  X5£VI  (b) 
3UCVI  ( <s } )  Only  total  as  so  to  were  compiled  for  bounding 
Crook.  Die  average  assets  do  not  include  the  value 
of  land  operated.  In  most  areas  the  owner  renter 
tenure  group  had  the  largest  average  assets*.  In  Berry 
Creek  however,  the  owner  group  had  the  largest  average 
assets  per  operator. 
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TABUS  XXVI 

M 

AVSEA <m  A3HKT3  i?Eli  Oi  KOTOS,  BY  tttlM 


SULLIVAM  LAICS.  193? 
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UP 
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LAC®*  OUF-  CAE 


SUSS-  OTHiuR  TOTAL 
XOKIHkl 


Owner 

329 

1014 

694 

545 

118 

235 

689 

2792 

Owner 

Banter 

236 

1284 

936 

46 

125 

266 

533 

3190 

Banter 

126 

?2G 

401 

11 

63 

141 

9? 

1433 

Squatter 

6 

604 

134 

1 

?1 

333 

1045 

ALL 

69? 

1048 

718 

39 

108 

22? 

526 

2666 

TMMW  xxwx 

(b) 

average  &&mm  mu  mmmm  by  Tsmm 
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Wm 

ii 

WuM^WMi  tot 
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9 
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W 

. w 

w 

1 
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w 

* 

®  ■  ■■■ 

w 

Owner 

486 

941 

708 

53 

79 

234 

449 

2464 

Owner 

344 

958 

63 

82 

275 

342 

2831 

Banter 

;  tenter 

iax 

701 

392 

16 

35 

129 

61 

1334 

Squatter 

f, 

5 

218 

40 

35 

14 

116 

421 

Unknown 

1 

745 

235 

980 

AIL 

1017 

952 

732 

50 

72 

228 

341 

8376 
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TABLB  XXVI 
(0) 

atouob  a aw®  wm  ornimm  by  fwmm  a 

mmu  Gn«  1933 

mm® 

110.  OF 

av.live- 

RACE-  SUP- 

-  CAR  0 

TiMi 

OF  OF. 

.9^- . 

.  sipsau^ 

imtst 

3RLH 

Pr,..ir. . . 

% 

* 

'# 

''"■■'i"1 . 

# 

f 

Owner 

137 

1611 

681 

20 

100 

1096 

3789 

Owner 

119 

1732 

783 

11 

38 

485 

3296 

B enter 

Renter 

72 

891 

47? 

8 

45 

72 

1634 

Squatter 

7 

260 

306 

11 

4 

4 

669 

All* 

335 

1471 

671 

14 

82 

636 

2874 

TABUS  XXVI 
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AVERAOB  ASJBTS  T«  OPBMfOE  BY  m-UHB  t 

TIIJJsY  BAST. 

1938 

fill MT 

c 

9 

*  oUiv'*  OAlt  0 

THISR 

YGTAJL 

OF  OF. 

■OK* 

_ 

jaaacjHJi&-.  

n 

'T5* 

4? 

*T*“ 

% 

| 

Owner 

325 

902 

920 

3 

92 

410 

2626 

Owner 

282 

1021 

1088 

3 

90 

500 

2898 

Renter 

Ken ter 

151 

725 

489 

10 

27 

77 

1560 

ALL 

753 

911 

878 

5 

78 

377 

2249 

A  Based 

upon  complete  and  partial  Records 

* 
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tabu:  xxvi 
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AVmum  ASSET®  i-m  operator  by  mras 
mwmim  ckkek.  1936 
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Owner 
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I 

X9S4 

Owner  Renter 
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3900 

Renter 
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(a.) 

AVERAGE  ABfflT'8  PiL  QHERAToR  BY  IWBE  05’  0OTUT0R 

XRECEHTAGE  BlSTHIBUTIGl-l 


SULL1VAI  LAKE*  193? 


lELORS  HO.  bar 

OF  OX.  OIL 
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XL  RX 
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7 

Owner 
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36 

25 

2 

4 

& 

25 
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Owner 
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40 

29 

2 

4 

& 

1? 

100 

Renter 
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50 

28 

1 

4 

10 

? 
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Squatter 

6 

48 
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7 

32 
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ALL 
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39 
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9 
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TABLE  XX  VI I 
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AlffiBAGE  ASJET8  I®  oamroi  BX  mure  OF  OPERATOR 
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.Owner 
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3 

10 

12 
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Renter 
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10 
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52 

10 

8 
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1 

76 

24 
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40 
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10 
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TABUS  XXVII 
(c) 

average  assets  irm  operator  by  tsiuhs  op  operator 

PS8CBHTA0B  DIO  TRIBUTI  03:1 
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46 

19 

1 

3 
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Owner 
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56 

26 
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3 

15 
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44 

52 
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1 

1 
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ALL 
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Tb&  Imx&m  liabilities  par  opemter  ar#  found  in 

omm  wm$m  tmmm*  {t&Mim  mrxzz) 

V:ii&  Is  russet  pri^mrily  %*  i he  large  -mmm%  owed 
for  land  and  taxes  wM eh  %%ms.  mm  eemil  in  the 
other  tenure  elaseos*  lit  Bullirm.  tmk&  and  h-eutrai 
.KiXXo  abort  ?Cf  percent  of  tine  owned?  ®d  oma:  renter - 
ii&Mlit&e#  are  for  land  and  taxes,  in  Berry  Creek 
and  Tilley  East  fs?«u  SB  to  40  freest.  (Sfeta#  J£®£) 
Aside  f roi .  land  the  chief  liability  osr  o^eratorc  ia 
the  ts$eelar  Arms  is  for  relief*  for  lit© 

proportion  of  liabilities  for  relief  (owed*  food,  gas 
;  -,nd  oil,  direct  and  lae&ieaX)  fm  49  percent 

(Sullivan  hale)  to  (90  pereent  (Berry  Creek)  of  the 
t  o  tel  1 iaM  U  ti'  •»  * 

In  nasi  Areas  owner  rental's  ewe  sore  for  relief 
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than  do  the  other  tenure  classes,  In  Berry  Creek*  the 
renter  group  owes  moot  per  operator.  The  larger  amount 
owed  for  relief  By  owner  renters*  is  ©plained  By  their 
larger  average  size  farm  per  operator,  (fable  XXIV)  and 
consequently  greater  «**!»  feed  and  pi  and  oil  relief 
requirements  *  Ilia  mmmit®  owed  for  Sj^lementa  and 
repairs  is  also  larger  for  this  particular  group,  This 
would  be  expected  because  of  tm  larger  amount  of  mach¬ 
inery  included  in  their  assets*  (fable  Xm)« 
asoaipfs  mt  amt&xoii 

the  inf oxmation  on  farm  receipts  was  taken  for  the 
crop  year  preceding  the  year  of  the  survey*  Thus, 
dull! van  mkm  mid  leutral  iiilie  receipts  apply  to  the 

1936  crop  year,  for  Berry  Creek  md  Tilley  Bast  to  the 

1937  crop  year  and  Sounding  Creek  to  the  193b  crop 

detxre-55  /on  UJ^S 

year*  in  all  the  as  year’s  degfesaaffld:  pgjromggBre  encoun¬ 
tered  due  generally  to  %m  prices  tor  agricultural 
products  and  drought  conditions.  The  average  receipts 

to 

must  therefore  'be  considered  as  tg£pfee@§§P*r  the  one 

Orl '  p 

year  nitil©  information  on  types  of  farm ihg* 

for  Instanos  can  ’be  obtained  $rom  a  study  of  the  in¬ 
formation  prenentea* 
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(a)  C&nli  Receipts  -  The  total  receipts  of  the 
operator  wore  divided  Into  cash  and  relief  receipts. 

,In  the  neutral  Hill®,  Sullivan  Me®  and  Sound! ng 
Creek  Areas  the  owner  renter  had  the  largest  cash  re¬ 
ceipts  p«  o-err tor*  (Table  XXX)  In  Tilley  Hast  and 
Berry  Creek  the  owner  operator  had  the  largest  cash 
receipts.  In  all  Areas  the  cash  receipts  of  owner 
and  owner  renter  were  eonttritiat  similar.  There  was  a 
substantial  fall  in  receipts  obtained  by  tenants. 

The  distribution, of  receipts  between  the  different 
sources  la  fairly  consistent  between  the  various  tenures 
(Table  IQQCX) .  There  ie  some  indication  however  that 
a  larger  proportion  of  cash  receipts  come®  tmm  farm 
produce  in  the  tenant  class  than  in  the  other  tenures. 

By  furm  produce  receipts  is  meant  the  receipts  from 
the  sale  of  butter,  cream*  eggs,  poultry*  meat,  etc. 

The  owner  renter  obtains  a  larger  proportion  of  cash 
receipts  from  pin  farm  operations  than  does  any  other 
tenure  group.  In  the  case  of  Tilley  Bast  alone,  the 
owner  operator  received  the  largest  proportion  of 
cash  receipts  from  the  farm,  This,  however,  mo  due 
to  a  few  exceptional  records,  where  the  income  from 
sources  other  than  the  farm  unit  were  exceptionally 
high.  <?alUe  XXX  (d)). 
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'.CABLE  XXXI 

(a) 

CASH  RECEIPTS  PER  OPERATOR  BY  TENURE  OE  OPERATOR 
PERCENTAGE  DISTRIBUTION 
SULLIVAN  LAKE.  1937 
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(la)  Belief  Receipts  -  The  owner  renter  group. re¬ 
ceived  the  large  at  relief  receipts  in  no©  t  areas . 

{ Table  j^SxX)  *  it  will  he  recalled  that  this  tenure 
gretftp  also  had,  the  largest  relief  debt  per  operator 
in  roost  areas.  {Table  JQOflll)  The  larger  amount  of 
relief  obtained  for  this  group  in  associated  with  the 
larger  sijso  of  fam  found  in  this  tenure  group*  (Table 
,ga'¥)  This  group  generally  cultivates  more  land  and 
runs  mm  cattle  than  other  group®  as  is  shown  by  the 
larger  mount  of  owned  soft  rented  land#  and  leased 
lend.  Because  of  t-hl%  in  periods  of  distress#  more 
assistance  io  needed  In  the  fore:  of  m®&9  food  and 
gas  and  oil  relief  than  is  the  ease  with  other  form* 
of  tenure*  The  larger  size  of  farily  found  in  this 
group  (Table  XXE)  is  another  factor  adding  to  the  a- 
mount  of  relief  .received. 

The  distribution  of  various  types  of  relief  does 
no ;  .sum  to  follow  any  set  pattern  between  the  various 
tenures.  (Table  3X51 15)  It  appears*  however#  that 
renters  roedive  a  larger  proportion  ©t  their  relief 
receipts  in  the  form  of  direct  end  hospital  relief* 

(c)  Total  Receipts.  Generally  the  proportion  of 
receipts  obtained  in  forme  of  "each1’  and  relief  differed 
little  between  o «mer;a  mid  owner  renters.  (Table  XXXIV). 
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Tenants  received  a  larger  proportion  of  their  ’total 
receipts  fro*  relief  than  did  the  other  two  tenure 
groups  * 

wmm,  of  mm  m  Tim  mmm *  aw  m  $mm& 

TMmmOLOOT 

The  hand  Utilisation  3urvey»  of  t ho  years  1936 , 
1®37$  X93S  and  1939  imrcstigated  the  tenure  of  ;,&roel 
ao  pant  of  its  general  ste  of  study*  As  in  the 
case  of  the  "Tenure  of  -Operatoa^  a  separate  tern* 
iaoiagy  tmM  adapted* 

The  tenures  of  the  indlvlduel  parcels  of  land 
wore  grouped  according  to  land  use  and  the  prevailing 
Kathode  of  leasing  land  In  the  Arms*  In  all*  seven 
ssry,  amt©  tenure  of  parcel  classes  were  set  up  which 
were  further  grouped  in  four  tenure  groups*  These 
groups  with  their  separate  elaeees  are* 

1*  Owned  Parcels***  The  operator  might  already 
hr.ve  title  to  this  parcel  or  he  my  be  purchasing  it* 
2*  i-ientod  faroela#*  Under  this  class  were  grouped 
all  parcels  rented  for  cultivation  purposes*  This 
clean  cloeo  not  include  parcels  leased  for  grassing 
parcel®*  The  different  kinds  of  renting  recognized 
were  4  (a)  dhort  term  cultivation  lease*  (2  years  mid 
under)  Payment  for  use  is  by  crop  share* 
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(b)  Long  term  cultivation  leasts*  {o  years  and  over) 
Payment  for  use  is  by  or  op  share*  (a)  Cash  rent. 
Payment  1  or  use  is  ‘by  cash  rent. 

b*  neased  Parcels.  -  This  class  includes  all 
parcels  leased  tor  grazing  purposes.  Two  types  of 
leases  for  grazing  purposes  were  recognized*  (a) 

Short  tern  grazing  leases.  This  includes  all  grazing 
leases  that  extend  for  four  years  or  leas,  (la)  long 
term.  grazing  leases.  This  includes  all  grazing  leases 
that  extend  five  years  or  more. 

4.  Squatted  Parcels.  -  This  includes  all  parcels 
used  by  the  operator  to  which  he  has  no  legal  right, 

A  rather  broad  viewpoint  upon  n legal  rights’5  was 
tahen  however.  For  instance  if  s.  lease  had  expired 
but  the  operator  was  still  in  possession  with  the  in¬ 
tention  of  renewing  it  at  some  future  date,  the  ten¬ 
ure  of  th©  parcel  would  not  be  classed  in  the 
squatter  group.  Also  if  the  operator  had  lost  his 
ownership  rights  because  of  non-payment  of  taxes  the 
parcel  would  still  be  termed  ’’owned**  unless  some 
rental  agreement  had  been  &.  rranged  with  the  municipal¬ 
ity  in  which  case  it  would  fall  into  one  of  the  ren¬ 
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J-AHD  OI^iASIFI  CATION  AKh  mm  OF  PAROXJLi 

On©  of  the  tasks  set  out  by  the  cono;  les  Div¬ 
ision  of  the  Deuiinion  Department  of  Agriculture  In 
ito  economic  survey©  of  the  apodal  Areas  ms  a  study 
of  land  utilisation  and  land  classification  on  a 
quarter  section  unit  basis* 

The  basis  of  land  Glassification  used  was  the 
probable  sale  of  bushels  of  wheat  per  quarter  section* 
The  margins  of  four  land  classes  were  set.  For  land 
class  I  ( suteirgiiml  for  wheat  production)  the  pro¬ 
bable  amount  of  vfatfct  for  sal©  per  quarter  ranged 
from  0  to  374  bushels.  For  land  class  XI  (marginal 
for  wheat  production)  the  limits  were  375  to  517 
bushels  per  quarter*  For  land  class  XXI  the  limit  a 
were  518  to  795  bushels  and  for  land  class  XV  the 
limits  were  from  796  to  999  bushels  for  sale  per 
quarter#*** 

Information  ms  compiled  on  one  area  for  which 

\jj  C- 

data  ms  available,  namely.  Berry  Crook  Special  Area* 
It  ms  found  that  798*272  acres  of  the  occupied  area 

1 

Budgets  for  Alberta  Land  Utilisation  Purveys, 

1 937 .  Typewrit ton  instruct ions* 
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was  in  land  class  1,  55*324  owes  in  land  class  XI 
9*577  acres  in  land  class  Ill  and  only  960  acres  in 
land  class  IV*  (Table  XXXV  (a))*  Most  of  the  land  ms 
evidently  sulvaargirial .  In  this  land  clans  70.  percent 
of  the  land  was  leased  for  gsmsing  purposes*  about  14 
percent  ms  owned  and  about  7  percent  was  rented  for 
cultivation  purposes*  In  land  class  It  only  27  percent 
was  leased  for  grassing  purposes*  41  percent  was  owned 
and  32  percent  was  rented  for  cultivation  purposes* 
la  land  class  1X1  10  percent  ms  leased  for  gracing 
purposes ,  57  percent  was  owned  and  53  percent  mm 
rented  for  purposes  of  cultivation*  All  of  land  class 
XV  was  owned  by  the  operator  (Table  XXXV  (e)  )* 

In  land  class  X  the  larger  proportions  of  recent¬ 
ly  cultivated  and  total  cultivated  land  was  to  be 
found  in  parcels  rented  .f  or  purposes  of  cultivation* 

The  smallest  proportion  was  to  be  found  in  parcels 
leased  for  gracing#  The  «im  tendency  ms  evident  in 
the  higher  land  classes  with  the  owner  tenure  Of 
parcel  assuming  the  dominant  role#  (Table  XXXV  (b))« 
There  up peore  to  be  a  tendency  for  renters  to  us© 
the  land  more  intensively  than  do  owners,  lor 
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instance  of  43  percent  of  the  land  broken  on  land 
owned  by  the  operator  in  land  class  I  only  29  per¬ 
cent  has  been  recently  cultivated*  In  the  mm  land 
class,  of  55  percent  of  the  land  rented  on  a  long 
tern  basis  by  operators  43  percent  ms  recently  cult¬ 
ivated*  this  tendency  appears  to  be  not  ©o  evident 
as  one  soves  to  tlie  higher  .tend  classes  {Table  XXXV 
Mh 

The  proportion  of  land  operated  by  owners  Jump© 
sharply  from  land  class  1  to  land  class  II.  The 
proportion  decreases  slightly  in,  land  class  III,  Tm 
proportion  cultivated  by  renters  follows  tbs  mm 
tendency*  The  latter,  however,  tend  to  increase  their 
importance  in  land  class  US.  With  an  teproveaent 
in  land  class  there  1©  a  decreasing  proportion  of 
land  leased  for  grassing  purposes* 


1  *  Owned* 

2*  Share  rent  s&ort  term  cultivation  lease* 

3.  Cash  rent*  Cultivation  lease. 

4.  Share  rent*  Long  term  cultivation  lease. 
5*  Long  grazing  X ease* 

6.  ihert  tew  gracing  lease* 

7  *  "l  ted . 


4 
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In  all  land  classes,  long  tern  leu a© a  are  pre¬ 
ferred  both  for  grazing  and  cultivation  purposes. 

Cush  rent  lease®  for  cultivation  are  not  very  popular. 
Less  than  1  percent  in  all  lend  classes  mo  rented 
under  this  fort.,  of  agreement.  In  an  Area  where  crops 
are  uncertain,  the  preference  is  for  share  crop  looses, 
.experience  in  the  field  1ms  indicated  that  consider¬ 
ations  of  the  value  of  laud  for  crop  raising  purposes 
is  not  always  the  reason d>r  the  pmy»nt  of  a  cash 
rent.  A  good  f  arsis  tea  df  available  water  and  other 
considerations  that  could  act  be  measured  in  terns  of 
crop  returns  all  play  a  large  part  in  determining  the 
reason  for  assuming  a  cash  rent  form  of  agreement  and 
the  amount  of  cash  rent  to  be  paid# 


v  -  —  ' 
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In  the  preceding  Beet  Iona  an  attexr.pt  h&s  boon 
made  to  briefly  review  different  tenure  systems,  and 
to  explain  their  developer;  eat*  The  problem  of  tenancy 
was  recognised  aa  a  problem  of  landlord  tenant  re¬ 
lationships  * 

Use  geographic  and  historic  background  waa  re¬ 
viewed  in  an  attempt  to  explain  tenure  conditions  in 
Western  Canada  at  the  present  time. 

Particular  attention  was  paid  to  the  Special  Areas 
of  Alberta*  It  has  seen  that  the  owner  operator  base 
for  Western  agriculture  was  slowly  disappearing* '  In 
the  Special  Areas  im  decrease  has  been  Marked*  lane 
attempt  was  made  at  setting  forth  the  ch&rae  tori  sties 
of  operators  in  different  tenure  groups*  It  was  in¬ 
dicated  that  operators  born  in  Alberta  wore  likely  to 
bo  tenant  operators •  Operators}  who  have  always  boon 
farmers  would  be  tenants  rather  than  leave  the  occup¬ 
ation  to  which  they  were  accustomed* 

The  type  of  far.  lag  did  not  vary  between  the  dif¬ 
ferent  tenure  classes  in  the  Special  Areas*  Tenant© 
started  farming  with  the  smalleet  net  worth  and  owner 
operators  with  the  largest  not  worth* 
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Both  aftaota  and  liabilities  were  greatest  with 
the  owner  renter  operator  group*  In  mny  rcapecta 
however#  owner  opera  tors  and  owner  rent  era  were  found 
to  have  similar  characteristic s  in  the  Special  reae. 

Stas.  operators  in  the  Special  Areas  of  Alberta 
appear  to  be  adjusting  their  tenure  relations  to  the 
peculiar  geographic  conditions  under  which  they  mm% 
produce*  It  la  hoped  that  efforts  will  be  weti  to 
adjust  tenure  relation.®  and  perhaps  devise  e»ti 
appropriate  fms  of  tenure  so  that  people  who  strive 
to  craute  an  existence  for  ihmmelfQB  by  the  pursuit 
of  agriculture  will  be  mm  amply  rewarded.#: 


. 
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FGK.*  FOR  SHARE  CROP  LMBS^ 


TiilS  AOEIii-SUT,  this  ....... .day  of  ....... 

19....  by  end  between  . .  hereinafter  called 

the  o aerator  and . . . owner  of  the  r®al 

estate  hereinafter  described 


fOTISSUH,  That  the  operator  hereby  agrees  to 
find  with  the  owner,  for  the  consideration  hereinafter  named,  to 
well  and  faithfully  till  and  farm,  during  the  season  of  farming 
in  the  year  19...,  IS...,  19....,  19....,  and  19....,  commencing 

. . . 19.. «.  ana  ending  ..........  19*...,  in  a  good  and 

hushaadlik®  manner,  and  according  to  the  usual  course  of  husbandry, 
the  following  described  premise®  and  land  situated  in  the  municipal¬ 
ity  of  in  the  Province  of  Alberta,  to- wit: 


{Description  of  land.) 


081*  The  operator  agrees  to  furnish  at  his  own  expense  all 
horse®,  machinery,  equipment,  implements,  tad  utensils  necessary 
for  the  proper  operation  of  said  land  (except  as  hereinafter 
otherwise  provided  for# 

TIG.  The  operator  agrees  to  furnish  all  labor  necessary  to 
farm  and  cultivate  said  land. 


THRU,  f he  operator  agrees  to  sow  end  plant  on  the  said  land 
such  crops  as  may  he  agreed  upon  by  the  owner  and  operator,  but 
the  owner  reserves  the  right  Of  final  decision  in  case  of  dis¬ 
agreement. 


FOUR.  The  owner  agrees  to  furnish  ail  seed  necessary  to  sow  and 
plant  said  land  and  to  pay  the  cash  threshing  bill. 

FIVI.  In  consideration  of  the  faithful  performance  of  all 
the  stipulations  of  this  contract,  the  owner  agrees  upon  reasonable 
request  thereafter  made  to  give  and  deliver  to  the  operator  one 
half  of  the  corn  in  the  field,  om  half  of  the  hay  in  the  stack 
or  barn,  and  on©  half  of  the  other  grain#  in  the  granary  or 
elevator. 

SIS.  The  operator  agrees  that. he  will  not . sell,,  remove  or 
suffer  to  be  removed  without  the  written  consent  of  the  owner,  any 

part  of  the  crop  raised  or  livestock  in  which  the  oraer  has  an 
interest  shall  remain  with  the  owner. 


8EVx2f«  J-f  is  also  agreed  that  in  case  the  operator  neglects 
or  fails  to  perform  any  of  the  conditions  and  terms  of  this 
contract  on  his  part  to  be  done  and  performed,  then  the  owner 

i  A.  R.  Benton.  Farm  Tenancy  and  Leases,  The  University  of 

Minnesota. 
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is  hereby  authorized  and.  empowered  to  enter  upon  e&id  premises 
and  take  full  and  absolute  was  ©salon  of  the  same,  and  be  may- 
do  and  perform  all  things  agreed  to  be  done  by  the  operator, 
remaining  undone,  and  sway  retain  or  sell  sufficient  of  the  croo® 
raised  on  said  premise®  that  mould  otherwise  belong  to  the 
operator  if  he  had  performed  the  Conditions  hereof,  to  pay  and 
satisfy  all  costs  and  expense©  of  ©vary  kind  incurred  in 

performing  said  contract,  with  interest  at . per  coat 

per  annua,  and  the  residue  remaining,  if  any,  of  sa.io  crops, 
shall  belong  to  the  operator,  after  all  conditions  are  fulfilled. 

SLIGHT .  The  operator  agrees  to  keep  up  and  .maintain  In 
good  repair  all  buildings,  stables,  fences,  and  Improvements  on 
said  promise©  and  to  return  the®  in  as  good  condition  as  at  the 
commencement  of  the  lease,  natural  mar  and  teer  and  unavoidable 
accident©  excepted.  The  om&r  is  to  furnish  material  for 
repair©  but  the  operator  is  to  do  the  hauling  of  said  material. 
The  operator  also  agree©  to  welch,  care  for,  and  protect  ©hade 
trees  and  to  cut  no  green  tree©  and  commit  no-  waste  or  damage 
to  said  reel  estate  or  suffer  any  to  Is  done. 

SXME.  The  operator  further  agrees  to  sell  no  straw  end  to 
have  It  end  all  manure  produced,  hauled'  and  spread  on  the  fields 
most  in  need  of  it}  and  to  mow  the  roadsides  and  keep  all  noxious 
weeds  from  going  to  seed  and  to  prevent  as  far  as  possible  the 
Introduction  of  weeds  not  already  present. 

TBi.  The  op@ra.tor  agree©  not  to  sublet  any  part  of  this 
lend  without  first  obtaining  the  written  consent  of  the  owner, 
sad  the  owner  reserves  the  right  of  free  entry  upon  the  premises 
for  the  purpose  ©f  making  Improvements  thereon,  to  plow  or  till 
certain  field©  when  tbs  lease  is  to  be  terminated. 

KbSfiM.  It  is  further  agreed  that  if  the  operator  remains 
in  possession  of  said  premise©  after  the  expiration  of  the  term 
for  which  they  ere  hereby  leased,  such  .possession  shall  not  be 
construed  to  be  a  renewal  of  this  lease,  but  to  b©  a  lease  which 
may  be  terminated  upon  ten  days’  notice  given  by  the  owner  in 
writing,  either  delivered  to  the  operator  or  sent  to 
.........  in  a  sealed  envelope,  duly  stamped  and  directed  to 

. . . . .  at  . . . . .  which  is 

hereby  declared  by  . . . .  to  be . . . 

usual  post-office  address. 

THiitMI.  And  the  owner  ©agrees  that  the  operator  performing 
the  covenants  of  this  leas®  shall  peacefully  md  quietly  have, 
hold,  and  enjoy  the  said  leased  premises  for  the  ter®  aforesaid. 


ill 


In  Testimony  thereof  both,  parties  have  hereunto  set  their 
hands  ana  seals  the  day  end  year  hereinbefore  written. 

Signed,  sealed,  end  delivered  In  (Parties  to  contract) 

the  presence  of  Seal 

(Witnesses)  Seal 

. . . •*•«•*•••»••  . . . . . . . .Seal 

. . .Seal 


mm  FOR  G ASh  LUBE 

THIS  AOtMMT,  Made  this  . . . . ..day  of . 

19* ...»  by  and  between  . . . hereinafter  called 

the  operator  and  . . . ,m«r  ©f  t fee  real  ©state 

hereinafter  described. 

Witnesseth,  that  the  operator  hereby  agrees  to  and  with  the 
owner,  for  the  consideration  hereinafter  mm&4$  to  well  and  faith*, 
fully  till  md  fere,  during  the  seesoa  of  farming  in  the  year  13..., 
1. 3  *  * .  ,  1 *  «  * ,  if. » . * ,  and  3*9  •  * .  * ,  eemsfiesiotng  X9  . . « . , 

end  ending  ...... .......IS...,  in  a  good  and  husbandlike  aanner, 

and  according  to  the  usual  course  of  husbandry,  the  following 
described  premises  and  land  situated  In  the  municipality  of 

.............  Province  of  Alberta*  te-i it*  . . . . . . 

(Description  of  land)  ...................... 


Tbs  operator  agrees  t©  end  -sith  the  owner  to  pay  as  rent  for 
the  above  awaationed  premise©  each  year  during  the  term  of  this 


lease  the  sue  of  . . *.♦**.• .i&LLARS  on  the 

day  of  . . . If* . • ,  13. * .  * ,  19. ... ,  19. « • 


Q$J£.  The  operator  agrees  to  keep  up  and  maintain  in  good 
repair  all  buildings,  s tables,  fences,  ana  improvements  on  said 
premises,  and  to  return  the®  in  as  goad  condition  as  at  the 
commencement  of  the  leas®,  natural  wear  and  tear  and  unavoidable 
accidents  excepted.  The  owner  is  to  furnish  the  material  for 
repairs,  but  the  operator  is  to  do  the  hauling  of  said  material. 

Th©  operator  agrees  to  watch,  car©  for,  and  protect  the  shade 
tree®  thereon  and  to  cut  no  green  trees  and  to  commit  no  waste 
or  damage  to  said  premises  or  suffer  any  to  be  done, 

TWO.  The  operator  agrees  to  sell  no  straw,  and  to  have  it 
mod  ail  manure  produced,  hauled  and  spread  on  the  fields  most  in 
need  of  it?  and  to  «o*  the  roadside*  and  keep  all  noxious  weeds 
from  going  to  seed  and  to  prevent  the  introduction  of  weeds  net 
already  present,  and  to  leave  a®  many  seres  of  lend  ilowsa  on 
giving  uo  possession  of  the  premise®  at  the  termination  oi  this 
lease  as  were  plowed  ait  the  time  of  taking  possession  of  the  premises. 


- 


iv 

I  KEEL,  The  operator  agrees  not  to  sublet  my  part  of  this 
ferai  without  first  obtaining  the  consent  of  the  owner,  and  the 
owner  reserves  the  right  of  free  entry  upon  the  premises  for  the 
pur  pose  of  asking  improvement®  thereon,  or  plowing  or  tilling 
certain  fields  when  the  leas®  is  to  be  terminated. 

KiUK.  It  is  agreed,  that  if  the  operator  fail®  to  make  the 
above  mentioned  payments  as  herein  specified  or  to  pay  any  of  the 
aforesaid  rent  when  due,  or  fails  to  fulfil  my  f  the  covenants 
of  this  lease,  then  and  in  that  case  the  owner  my  re-enter  and 
take  possession  of  the  above  rented  premia®®,  and  bold  and 
enjoy  the  same  without  such  re-entering  working  e  forfeiture  of 
the  rents  to  be  paid  by  the  operator  for  the  fall  term  cf  this 
lease, 

FIVE.  It  is  further  agreed  that  if  the  operator  remain®  in 
possession  of  said  premises  after  the  expiration  of  the  term  for 
which  they  are  hereby  leased,  each  possession  shall  not  he 
construed  to  be  &  renewal  of  this  lees©,  'but  to  be  n  lease  which 
may  be  terminated  upon  tea  days*  notice  given  by  the  owner  in 
writing,  either  delivered  to  the  ©p@r& tor  or  sent  to  ............. 

in  a  sealed  envelope,  duly  stamped  end  directed  to 


. . .et  . ....... .which  is  hereby 

declared  by  .....a........... .....to  be  . . .usual 

post-office  address. 


SIX.  And  the  owner  agrees  that  the  operator  upon  paying  the 
rest  and  performing  the  covenant*  of  this  lease  shall  peacefully 
and  quietly  have,  hold,  sad  enjoy  the  sold  lenaed  premises  for 
the  term  aforesaid. 

In  Testimony  thereof  both  parties  have  hereunto  sat  their 
bauds  fend  seels  the  day  md  year  hereinbefore  written. 

Signed,  sealed,  and  delivered  in 

the  presence  of  (fertile  to  contract) 

(fitnesses) 

. . . .  .......  •  ««  .».«*•••.•»  • .  .Seal 

. . . .  . . . . . Seal 

.Seal 

. . . . . . . Seal 
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